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The  able  article  on  the  '  Political  Disturbances  in  China/ 
which  has  lately  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  RevieAc^1 
written  by  a  man  who  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  will  doubtless  tend  to  remove  doubts  as  to 
the  real  religious  character  of  the  insurgent  chief,  Tae- 
ping-wang.6 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  one  who,  like  myself,  has 

not  been  in  China,  and  who  therefore  has  but  dim  notions 

of  that  extraordinary  land  and  of  her  people,  to  form  in 

all  respects  a  correct  opinion  of  the  remarkable  events  that 

are  taking  place  there  at  present.    For,  as  the  Chinese 

themselves  say,  (Hien-wun- skoo ,  sent,  cxxxvi.) ― 

" Kow  sliwo  puh  joo  shen  fung  ； 
Urh  wen  puh  joo  mo  kian."c 

a  October,  1855. 

b  Tae-ping-wang ~ whose  name  in  Chinese  means  like  rrbVp  in 
Hebrew,  Frederick  in  Teutonic,  'EipTfualcs,  Irex^eus,  in  Greek, 
etc.,  "  peaceful,"  or  "  rich  in  peace  " ― is  not  the  first  to  assume 
that  title  in  tho  celestial  empire.  Wang-mang  of  the  Han 
dynasty  began  to  reign  under  the  name  of  Pixg-Te,  "  Peaceful 
Euler,"  the  year  our  Saviour  was  born  ；  and  after  him  several 
emperors  of  that  dynasty  took,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  a  title 
similar  to  that  ；  such  as  Yuxg-pixg,  Keex-pixg,  etc. 

c  It  is  impossible  to  represent  Chinese  characters  in  common 
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" The  mouth  (of  other  people)  speaking  is  not  like  one's 
own  experience  ；  nor  is  the  hearing  of  the  ear  like  the 
seeing  of  the  eye."  Yet,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  best 
available  source  of  information  on  the  subject,  which  is  the 
internal  evidence  of  documents  issued  by  the  rebel-chief 
himself,  we  can,  even  at  this  distance,  form  a  pretty  fair 
estimate  of  his  teaching,  and  of  how  far  it  is  likely  to  help 
or  to  hinder  those  who  labour  to  promote  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  China. 

Here,  however,  the  materials  I  have  at  hand  are  but 
scanty.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  as  yet  seen  and  read 
only  one  of  the  publications  of  Tae-ping-wang  ；  but  that 
one  is,  fortunately,  I  believe,  the  most  important.^  It  is 
an  imitation  of  the  popular  school-book  written  by  Wang- 
po-keou,  under  the  Sung  dynasty,  and  called  the  San-tszc- 
king,  or  "  Triliteral  Classic,"  a  kind  of  primer  in  lines  of 
three  letters  (words,  metres,  or  syllables),  which  is  put  in 
the  hands  of  every  child  in  China  on  his  first  going  to 
school.  We  may  then  safely  infer  from  it,  that  this 
" Triliteral  Classic,"  intended  for  the  rebel-children,  sets 
forth  an  abstract  of  the  teaching  their  rebel-chief  intends 

type.  Those  living  symbols  speak  to  the  eye,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  replaced  by  any  kind  of  substitute.  But  the  great  dif- 
ficulty and  expense  of  printing  Chinese  in  this  country  creates  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  this  most  unsatisfactory  mode  of 
giving  Chinese  words. 

d  The  above  was  already  in  type,  when  I  received  from  Mr. 
Meadows,  H.  M.  Interpreter  in  China,  a  set  of  1  rebel  ，  publica- 
tions, for  which  I  beg  to  renew  my  thanks  to  him. 
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for  them.6  For  the  copy  from  which  I  have  made  my 
translation,  and  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  ]\led- 
burst's  kindness,  not  only  bears  the  name  of  Tae-ping- 
wang  on  the  title-page,  but  it  has  also  his  large  red  official 
stamp  or  u  imprimatur"  on  the  first  leaf  of  the  book. 

This  authentic  document,  however,  leads  only  to  the 
one  conclusion,  that  whatever  be  the  political  importance 
of  the  "  patriot  ，，  insurrection,  the  Christianity  of  Tae- 
ping-wang  is  an  imposture.  He  shews,  it  is  true,  a  know- 
ledge of  Scripture,  and  even  sanctions  among  his  people, 
as  Dr.  Medhurst  writes  to  me,  the  circulation  of  Dr. 
Gutzlaff's  edition  of  the  Bible.  But  Mahomet,  among 
others,  did  as  much.  He  too  makes  proof  of  the  know- 
ledge he  had  borrowed  from  his  Jewish  and  Christian 
associates;  and  in  the  Qoran  (Sur.  v.,  51),  he  recommends 
the  u  law  of  Moses  "  thus, ―  ^-j^  l^jj  \j\ 
^^jsju^^  jy* ― "We  certainly  have  sent  down 

the  Law  which  is  a  guide  and  a  light  ；  and  by  it  will  the 
prophets  award  judgment,"  etc.  And  he  praises  the  Gos- 
pel in  these  words  (ibid.,  54), ―  uLsjj^ 

,«J、  ―  "and  we  gave  him  (' Yisa,  the  son  of  Mary') 

the  Gospel,  which  is  both  a  guide  and  a  light,"  &c.  But 
in  like  manner  as  Mahomet  sets  up  his  own  production 
the  Qoran,  above  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  when  he  says 

c  A  free  translation  of  this  "  Trimetrical  Classic "  of  Tae- 
pixg-wang  has  appeared  in  the  account  of  the  Insurrection  in 
China,  by  J.  Oxenford,  published  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder. 
Cornhill  ；  pp.  302—312. 
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cT*  ^.^i.  [jr^  ^  IjjJu^o  cJi^jllj  c-?l^3^  Up!j 
― (ibid,,  55).    "  We  have  sent  down  to  thee  the 

book  (the  Qoran)  in  truth  confirming  what  he  had  pre- 
viously received  of  the  book  (of  the  Law  and  of  the  Gos- 
pel)," etc.,  so  also  does  Tae-ping-wang  issue  his  own 
doctrine  over  and  above  that  of  the  Gospel  which  he  allows. 
Mahomet,  we  know,  made  use  of  his  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity for  purposes  of  his  own  ；  so  also  does  Tae-ping- 
wang.  For,  in  his  book,  he  gives  a  history  of  the  people 
of  God  and  of  the  redemption  of  the  world  through  Christ, 
only  to  draw  a  parallel  between  that  and  the  history  of 
China,  which  ends  in  his  own  coming  down  from  heaven 
into  this  world  as  God's  second  Son,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  fiends  and  impostors  in  the  shape  of  Mandchu- 
Tartars.  It  is  also  self-evident  that  if  he  conscientiously 
believed  the  Christian  tenets  which  he  professes,  he  could 
not  couple  them  even  in  thought,  much  less,  as  he  does 
in  an  official  publication,  with  a  blasphemous  use  of  Scrip- 
tural expressions  and  with  heathen  morals.  But  he  shews 
himself  a  Christian  only  so  far  as  it  may  promote  his  own 
self-aggrandizement,  or  tend  to  facilitate  his  political  con- 
quest ； and,  in  fact,  he  is  far  less  a  disciple  of  Christ  than 
of  Khung-foo-tsze  (Confucius),  and  perhaps  not  even  that. 

There  are,  moreover,  other  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween him  and  Mahomet.  The  Chinese  rebel-chief,  who- 
(■ver  he  be,  is  evidently  of  low  origin.  Disappointed,  as 
it  appears,  in  his  literary  career,  he  gathered  around 
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him  others  who  had  also  been  "  plucked,"  and  at  forty 
years  of  age,  gave  himself  for  Shang-te's,  that  is,  "  the 
One  God's  ，，  second  Son,  whom  Shang-te  (p.  11)  ming 
hea  wan — sian  t,huh  sze,  u  commanded  to  descend  to  this 
globe,  having  first  read  history."  The  camel-driver  of 
Mecca,  too,  weary  of  the  road  when  eight- and- thirty 
(some  say  forty)  years  old,  turned  "prophet."  He  feigned 
frequent  interviews  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  from  whom  he 
first  received  his  commission,  and  even  learnt  to  read, 
when  the  angel  said  to  him  (Sura  xcvi.  1), ―  ^J\j  \^\ 

s_'o)_^  l_  Csj ― "  Read  in  the  name  of  thy  Lord  who 

created"  the  world  ；  for  Mahomet  confesses  himself  that 
he  was  一 "the  prophet  who  knew  nothing  ；" 

as,  e.g.,  in  Sur.  vii.  158，  where  he  says  that  those  who 
Jj<^  jjy^, ―  "follow  the  apostle,  the 
simple  prophet,"  shall  receive  their  reward,  &c.  Tae- 
ping-wang  asserts  that  he  was  received  into  heaven  a 
second  time  (p.  13)  after  his  first  visit  to  this  world  in 
1837.  So  does  Mahomet  in  Sur.  xvii.  1,  according  to 
his  commentator,  Jellal-ed-deen.  There,  in  heaven,  Tae- 
ping-wang  says  that  he  was  vested  with  authority  from 
Shang-Te,  and  that  he  received  from  him  instructions  and 
Comniandments.  Mahomet  too  declares  the  same  in  many 
parts  of  the  Qoran  ；  for  instance,  in  Sur.  xlii.  52,  we  read, 

^cj*i\  2j  ()\  U  11  and  we  revealed  to  thee  the 
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Spirit  by  our  order  ；  thou  didst  not  know  what  was  '  the 
book,'  nor  the  faith,"  etc.  Tae-ping-wang  promises  the 
punishment  of  hell  or  the  joys  of  heaven  to  his  adherents. 
The  Qoran  is  full  of  sucli  blasphemous  attempts  on  the 
part  of  "  the  Prophet  ，，  to  intimidate  his  foes,  and  to  entice 
his  followers.  We  hear  much  of  the  rebel- chief  s  morality  ； 
also  of  "the  Prophet's,"  if  his  biographers  tell  true ； 
though  his  own  evidence  against  himself  contradicts  them. 
Tae-ping-wang,  for  instance  (at  p.  17),  says  wuh  k'heen 
y'm,  " be  not  immodest  or  licentious,"  etc.  ；  but  he  him- 
self indulges  in  an  unlimited  number  of  wives  and  in  every 
licence  attending  such  a  mode  of  life.  So  also  Mahomet 
in  Sur.  xvii.  32  and  elsewhere  says,  \}J\  \yjsu  ^  while 
the  author  of  ^Ip  Wm  gives  in  detail  "  the  Prophet's  " 
licentious  doings  ；  nay,  Mahomet  himself  defends  them  in 
his  own  case,  as  one  of  his  biographers  (Ismail  Ibn'Aly)  tells 
u、.  l)y  saying  that  "  God  himself  had  allowed  him  such  in- 
dulgence."   ^^y^j  fLuJ!  J^>-  aiJl 

Maracci,  Prodr.  in  Cor.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  78);  and  as  regards 
his  followers,  he  allows  them  free  and  unrestrained  lust, 
and  even  encourages  them  in  it  repeatedly,  saying  ( Sur. 

iv.  27),  \Jux^>  ^Lj^  ^Aso  ^  ^ 

"that  God  wished  to  make  his  law  easy  to  them,  for  that  he 
created  man  liable  to  weakness."  Tae-ping-wang  forbids 
theft.  So  does  Mahomet  (Sur.  xvii.  33).  But  how  have 
those  lawgivers  set  the  example  ？  And  so  on  through  the 
whole  list  of  their  precepts. 
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Such  being  the  character  of  the  religion  taught  by 
the  rebel-chief,  it  is  probable  that,  should  it  take  root 
in  China,  it  may  ultimately  prove  a  greater  obstacle  in 
the  progress  of  true  Christianity  than  unmitigated  hea- 
thenism. We  hear  of  very  few  conversions  indeed  from 
among  ^Mahometans,  whose  fanaticism  is  notorious  and 
whose  hatred  of  Christians  is,  in  fact,  implacable  ；  and 
that,  chiefly,  because  they  have  articles  of  faith  in  com- 
mon with  them.  Now  the  case,  as  regards  the  rebels' 
turbid  creed  is,  at  present,  similar.  They  are  as  yet  on 
their  trial  ；  and  their  power  struggles  as  yet  for  supremacy. 
They  see  the  moral  superiority  of  the  western  nations,  and 
feel  that  they  are  more  likely  to  succeed  in  their  plans  of 
conquest  while  on  good  terms  with  them.  But  let  the 
rebels  get  the  upper  hand,  and  sway  the  empire  from  north 
to  south,  and  it  may  then  be  that  their  doctrine  will  grow 
into  a  sect  as  much  opposed  to  true  religion  as  the  Cres- 
cent has  ever  been  to  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  movement  which  is  at  present 
taking  place  in  China  is  of  so  much  importance  even  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  that  any  authentic  document  set- 
ting forth  the  real  nature  of  Tae-ping-wang's  teaching 
cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  those  who  are  anxiously 
watching  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  that  vast  empire. 
It  is  in  the  hope  of  contributing,  though  it  be  but  little,  to 
this  great  end,  by  making  plain  the  teaching  of  a  large 
multitude  likely  to  gain  greater  importance  hereafter, 
that  the  following  pages  have  been  written.    In  addi- 
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tion  to  the  Triliteral  Classic  issued  by  Tae-ping-wang, 
I  have  also  given  a  version  of  the  original  work  of  Wang- 
po-keou/  as  well  as  of  the  Triliteral  Classic  published  by 
Protestant  Missionaries^  in  China  in  order  to  enable  Eng- 
lish readers  to  form  some  idea  of  the  sort  of  instruction  the 
children  of  the  celestial  empire  receive  under  the  same 
name,  at  the  hand  of  their  teachers,  whether  in  the  na- 
tional establishments,  among  the  rebels,  or  in  Christian 
schools. 

But  as  none  of  these  three  Triliteral  Classics  has  suffi- 
cient intrinsic  merit  to  justify  any  great  labour  in  the 
translation,  I  have  chosen  rather  to  preserve  as  much  as 
possible  the  Chinese  style  by  rendering  the  text  verbally 
at  the  expense  of  English  idiom.  I  have  done  little  more 
than  what  almost  any  one  might  have  done,  who  has  ele- 
mentary notions  of  Chinese  Grammar,  and  knows  how  to 
use  a  Chinese  Dictionary 一 thinking  that  in  this  case  Chi- 
nese-English might  even  prove  more  appropriate  than  a 
style  perhaps  more  idiomatic  but  less  likely  to  represent 
Chinese  ideas. 

f  From  an  old  edition  of  it  printed  in  China,  without  date,  and 
sometimes  incorrect  ；  together  with  the  edition  given  by  Klaproth 
at  the  end  of  his  Chrestomathie  Chinoise,  and  the  fragment  given 
\)y  Mr.  Bridgman  in  his  Chrestomathy  of  the  Canton  Dialect, 
pp.  8—16. 

ff  From  two  copies  ：  one  brought  from  India  some  years  ago  ； 
and  another  and  later  edition  printed  in  London  from  blocks  cut  in 
( liina,  and  published  by  the  Tract  Society. 
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The  order  and  the  number  of  Chinese  words  in  every 
line  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  retained,  with  the  ad- 
dition only  of  such  words  as  were  necessary  to  make  sense 
and  wliich  are  printed  in  italics.  The  following,  therefore, 
is  not  so  much  a  translation,  by  which  is  understood  a 
faithful  rendering  of  one  idiom  into  another ― as  a  rough 
version  open  to  much  criticism,  but  yet  I  would  hope,  such 
as  to  convey  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  remarkable 
language  in  which  the  original  is  writteD. 

I  have  also  added  a  few  notes  for  the  better  understand- 
ing of  the  Chinese  text,  which  is  often  very  concise,  and 
even  obscure.  As  regards  the  notes  to  the  San-tsze- 
king  of  Tae-ping-wang,  I  have  borrowed  them  exclu- 
sively from  the  writings  of  Confucius  to  which  I  have 
access,  in  order  to  shew  that  while  the  rebel- chief  fre- 
quently borrows  his  style  of  address  from  the  Shoo-king 
(or  Records  of  the  empire)  compiled  by  Confucius,  his 
moral  maxims  and  commands  need  not  necessarily  be  taken 
from  Holy  Scripture,  since  they  are  found  repeatedly  in 
the  writings  of  the  great  Chinese  philosopher. 

S.  C.  M. 

Broadwindsor, 
Dec.  10,  1855. 


THE  SAN-TSZE-KING 

BY 

AYANG-PO-KEOU. 


THE  SAN-TSZE-KING 


BY  WANG-PO-KEOU. 


1  Men  at  their  beginning 

are  by  nature  originally  good.1 

2  By  nature  they  are  mutually  alike, 
but  by  practice  they  mutually  differ. 

3  If  «  child  be  not  tauglit 

his  nature  becomes  deteriorated  ； 

4  but  in  the  way  of  education 

the  principal-thing  is  undivided  attention. 

5  Of-old  MengV  mother 

1  This  refers  to  a  man's  birth.  Chinese  philosophers,  however, 
teach  that  man's  nature  is  in  itself  good.  See,  e.  g"  Meng-tsze 
(Sh.  Meng.  iii.  6),  who  says  that  "  we  have  in  ourselves  the  four 
principles  of  good,"  and  that  "  we  receive  good  from  no  one  else," 
etc. :  and  Hien-wen-shoo,  clv.,  says,  "  Sin  che  pen  ty  yeou  chbiy 
woo  seay^'  etc.  ；  "  The  original  constitution  (essence)  of  the  heart 
is  correct  and  not  depraved,"  etc. 

2  The  celebrated  philosopher,  Mexg,  Meng-tsze,  or  Mencius, 
lived  b.c.  about  350.  He  was  a  native  of  Chow,  and  a  disciple  of 
Confucius.    He  received  his  early  education  from  his  mother. 
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chose  a  neighbourhood  in  which  to  reside  ； 

6  as  her  son  would  not  study, 
she  cut  off  her  web. 

7  Taou3  of  In-shan 
had  good  regulations  ； 

8  he  taught  his  five  sons, 

and  the  name  of  all  of  them  became  exalted. 

9  To  nourish  a  son  and  not  to  educate  him, 
is  the  fathers  fault. 

10  To  teach  without  strictness, 
is  the  teacher's  negligence. 

11  And  for  children  not  to  study, 
is  not  what  is  proper. 

12  For  if  young  you  do  not  study, 
when  old  how  will  you  be  ？ 

13  A  gem 皿 -wrought 

is  an 皿 -finished  article  ； 

14  and  a  man  who  is  not  educated 
does  not  know  what  is  right. 

who,  they  say,  formed  his  character  even  before  he  was  born. 
She  went  afterwards  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  school 
for  his  benefit.  But  as  he  was  idle,  she  cut  off  a  piece  of  her 
web,  to  shew  him  practically  that  if  he  did  not  study,  lie  could 
no  more  achieve  his  purpose  than  she  could  continue  to  weave 
after  having  cut  asunder  the  web.  This  mode  of  teaching  had 
the  desired  effect  ；  and  Mexg-tsze  became  the  author  of  a  very- 
celebrated  work  that  bears  his  name. 

3  Taou  was  a  celebrated  teacher,  renowned  for  the  rigidity  of 
his  school-discipline.  His  five  sons,  all  taught  by  him,  became 
distinguished  men. 
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15  While  you  are  children 
then  at  that  early  time, 

16  be  affectioned  towards  your  teachers  and  friends 
and  practise  propriety  and  right. 

1  7  Heuxg  when  nine  years  of  age 
was  able  to  warm  his  father's  bed  ； 

18  for  filial -duty  towards  parents 

is  what  ought  to  be  bome-in-mind. 

19  Yuxg4  when  four  years  old 
could  give-up  his  pears  ； 

20  for  the  duty-of-younger-brotliers  towards  their 

elders, 
ought  early  to  be  known. 

21  The  very-first-thing  is  filial  and  brotherly-duty  ： 
next  comes  to  see  and  to  hear  ； 

22  to  know  the  science  of  numbers, 

and  to  bear-in- mind  tliat  of  names  of  objects. 

23  Units  and  tens, 
tens  and  hundreds  ； 

24  hundred  and  thousands 
thousands  and  ten-thousauds. 

25  The  three  powerful  tilings  are  ： 
heaven,  the  earth,  and  man. 

26  The  three  lumin-aries  are  ： 

the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars. 

4  Yung  was  the  youngest  of  his  family.  One  day  a  basket  of 
pears  being  offered  to  his  brothers  and  to  himself,  he  chose  the 
smallest,  saying,  "  I  am  the  youngest,  and  therefore  1  ought  to 
have  the  smallest  pear." 
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27  The  three  civil-ties  are  ： 
prince,  subject  and  justice. 

28  The  bond  between  father  and  son  is  parental  affec- 

tioiij 

between  husband  and  wife  deference. 

29  As  to  spring  and  summer, 
as  to  autumn  and  winter, 

30  these  four  seasons, 

revolve  without  intermission. 

31  As  to  south  and  north, 
as  to  west  and  east, 

32  these  four  quarters 
tend  to  one  centre. 

33  As  to  water  and  fire, 
wood,  metal,  and  earth, 

34  these  five  elements 

are  at  the  root  of  all  visible-objects. 

35  As  to  benevolence  and  justice, 
propriety,  wisdom  and  faithfulness, 

36  these  five  constant  virtues 

will  not  bear  to  be  disturbed.  . 

37  Rice^  millet  and  pulse, 
wheat,  panicum  and  rye  ； 

38  these  six  kinds  of  grain, 
are  what  men  eat. 

39  Horses,  cows,  and  sheep,  • 
birds,  dogs,  and  pigs  ； 

40  these  six  domestic-animals 
are  those  men  rear. 
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41  As  to  joy  and  anger, 

as  to  sorrow  and  pleasure, 

42  love,  hatred,  and  desire, 
they  are  seven  passions. 

43  Gourds,  earth  and  skins, 
wood,  stone  and  metal, 

44  with  silk  and  bamboo, 

are  eight  substances  that  produce  sound.5 

45  Great-grand-fatlier，s-fatlier，  great-grand-father 

and  grand-father 
father  and  one-self  ； 

46  One-self  and  son, 
son  and  grand- son  ； 

47  Of  son  grand-son, 

as-far-as  great-grand-son^s  son, 

48  are  nine  degrees  of  kindred, 
of  men's  relations. 

49  Father  and  son, ― affection  ； 
Husband  and  wife, ― agreement. 

50  Elder-brother, 一 pattern  of  love. 
Younger-brother, ― pattern  of  respect  ： 

5 1  Prince, ― pattern  of  honour  ： 
Subject^ ― pattern  of  loyalty. 

52  These  are  ten  duties 
that  bind  all  men. 

53  Whosoever  teaches  dull-boys 
must  explain  fully, 


Substances  that  are  used  in  making  musical  instruments. 
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54  state  clearly  the  reasons  and  principles, 
plamly-markiug  the  periods  in  reading. 

55  Those  who  study- 
must  have  a  beginning  ； 

56  go-througli  the  Hiao-king6 
on-to  the  Four-books.7 

57  As  regards  the  Lun-hwa,8 

they  are  in  twelve  chapters,  written 

58  by  the  company  of  Confucius1  disciples 
who  recorded  his  good  sayings. 

59  As-to  Meng-tsze^ 

he  consists-of  seven  chapters  ； 

60  he  explains  reason  and  virtue, 

and  discourses-on  benevolence  and  justice. 

61  The  author  of  the  Chung-yung, 

Was  K^HUNG-KHEIH.9 

6  Bridgman  and  Klaproth  give  "  Sia-hio"  instead  of  "  Hiao 
king."  The  Sia-hio,  or  "  Little-study,"  was  compiled  about  700 
years  ago  by  Chu-fu-tsze.  It  is  an  elementary  work  that  treats 
on  the  common  duties  of  life,  and  forms  a  class-book  for  children. 
The  "  Hiao-king."  treats  of  filial  duty.  It  consists  of  dialogues 
between  Confucius  and  Tsang,  and  is  very  highly  and  deservedly 
esteemed  in  China. 

7  The  "  four-books  "  which  enjoy  the  highest  classical  authority 
in  China  are,  the  "  Ta-hio,"  or  great  study  ；  the  "  Chung-yung," 
or  invariable  middle  ；  the  "  Lun-yu,"  or  "  Lun-hwa  ；"  all  of  Con- 
fucius ； and  "  Meng-tsze,"  written  by  this  philosopher. 

8  The  u  Lun-hwa"  is  a  collection  of  dialogues  between  Con- 
fucius and  his  disciples.  They  resemble  in  some  degree  the 
dialogues  of  Plato  ；  but  they  are  very  inferior  to  them. 

9  Kiiuno-kheih  was  the  grandson  of  Confucius.    His  epithet, 
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62  "  Middle"  (clmng)  does-not  incline  either  way. 
"invariable^  (joing)  does-not  alter. 

63  The  author  of  the  Ta-Hio10 

Was  TSANG-TSZE. 

64  From  the  government - of- self  and  of  a  family, 
he  proceeds-to  the  even  rule-of-a-state. 

65  The  Hiao-king  once  gone  through, 
and  the  Four-books  well-understood^ 

66  then  the  Six  classics 

the  student  may  begin  to  read. 

67  The  Odes/1  the  Records,12  the  Changes,13 
the  Ritual/4  Summer  and  Autumn,15 

given  by  Bridgman,  was  Tsze-sze.  He  compiled  the  Chung-yung. 
See  also  Dr.  21orrison1s  Dictionary,  art.  Kheih,  and  A.  Remusat's 
Tchoung-voung,  p.  2,  sqq.). 

10  The  "  Ta-hio"  consists  of  one  chapter  written  by  Confucius 
himself,  with  a  commentary  upon  it  by  Tsang-Tsze,  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Confucius. 

11  The  "  Odes,"  or  She-king,  is  a  collection  of  ancient  poetry 
written  at  different  times,  and  divided  into  four  parts :  I.  Kwo- 
f'ung  ；  II.  Siao-ya  ；  III.  Ta-ya  ；  IV.  Song.  It  occupies  in  China 
the  place  of  the  Rig-veda  in  India. 

12  The  "  Records,"  or  Shoo-king,  was  compiled  by  Coxfccics 
It  begins  with  the  reign  of  Yaou,  b.c.  2356,  and  ends  with  the 
annals  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  c.  b.c.  700. 

13  The  "  Book  of  Changes,"  or  Yi-king,  is  the  oldest  book  in 
Cliiua.  It  treats  of  general  philosophy,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  taught  by  Foo-he. 

14  The  "  Ritual,"  or  Le-ke,  was  compiled  by  the  two  brothers 
Tai  {see  below,  ver.  76). 

15  The  "  Summer  and  Autumn,"  or  Tsun-tsieu,  was  written  by 
Confucius.  It  is  an  historical  account  of  his  own  times,  and  forms 
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68  called  the  Six  classics, 

must  be  examined  and  completely-mastered. 

69  There-is  Leen-shan/6 
there-is  also  Kwai-Chung,1^ 

70  there-is  the  Chau-yin,18 

three  works  on  changes,  complete.19  • 

71  There-are  the  government-canons  and  precepts, 
there- are  also  the  instructions  and  orders  ； 

72  there- are  vows  and  commands,20 
contained  in  the  Slioo-kiug. 

73  Our  Lord  Ki 

wrote  the  Chau-ritual.21 

74  He  published  the  six  Canons 

a  single  work.  But  as  the  Ritual  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
above  works  are  called  either  the  "  six  classics,"  or  the  "  Woo- 
king,"  five  classics  ；  and  the  Hiao-king  is  sometimes  reckoned 
among  them  by  those  who  view  the  Ritual  as  a  single  work. 
Those  "  six  classics  ，，  and  the  "  four-books  "  are  the  indispensable 
ground-work  of  all  education  in  China.  The  F.  Noel  therefore 
made  a  mistake  in  giving,  in  1711，  a  translation  of  the  u  four- 
books  " with  the  "  Siao-hio  "  and  "  Hiao-king,"  as  of  the  Sinensis 
imperii  libri  classici  sex.  This  title  belongs  only  to  the  six  classics 
mentioned  above. 

16  Or,  "  connected  hills,"  a  treatise  written  by  Fu-khi. 

J7  Written  by  the  emperor  Shan-nung. 

18  Written  by  the  celebrated  king  Wen-wang. 

19  That  is,  "  complete  the  Yi-king,"  or  "  book  of  changes." 

30  Six  different  kinds  of  state-papers  contained  in  the  Shoo- 
king. 

21  He  was  the  son  of  king  Wen,  brother  of  Woo-wang,  first 
king  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  b.c.  1123.  Ki  was  the  family  name  of 
those  kings. 
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to  maintain  the  internal  government. 

75  The  older  and  younger  Tai, 
compiled  the  Le-ke  ； 

76  they  transmitted  the  holy  sayings 

and  completed  the  Ritual  and  Music.22 

77  As  to  national  airs,23 

and  ancient-poetry  and  praises24 

78  called  the  four  Odes) 

they  are  worthy  to  be  rehearsed  and  sung. 

79  The  Odes  being  discontinued,25 

" Spring  and  Autumn  "  were  composed,26 

80  which  by  awarding  praise  and  blame, 
distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad. 

81  With-regard  to  the  three  commentaries, 
they  are,  one  by  Kung-yang, 

82  one  by  the  Tso  family, 
and  one  by  Kuh-leaxg. 


" Le  "  and  "  Yo."    But  the  "  yo,"  or  "  music,"  having  been 
the  "  le,"  or  "  rites,"  now  forms  the  whole  of  the  Le-ke. 
They  form  the  first  part  of  the  She-king,  or  Book  of  Odes. 
The  "  Siao-ya,"  "  Ta-ya,"  and  "  Song." 

Dr.  Morrison  renders  it:  "When  tlie  Ya  Ode  was  lost  it  was 
supplied  by  Confucius."  But  this  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  original. 
The  odes  being  discontinued,  Confucius,  in  order  to  supply  their 
place  commenced  his  historical  work,  "  Spring  and  Autumn," 
which  extends  over  242  years.  He  compiled  them  from  the  records 
of  his  native  country,  the  modern  Shan-tung  (see  Bridgman, 
Chinese  Ckrest.,  1.  c).  They  are  called  "  spring  and  autumn  " 
annals  ；  "  spring  "  being  the  praise,  and  "  autumn  "  representing 
the  blasts  of  censure  they  contain. 
26  viz.,  on  the  "  Spring  and  Autumn  "  annals. 
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83  The  classics  once  clearly  understood 
then  read  the  works  of  philosophers. 

84  The  best  of  them  chose, 
and  bear  in  mind  their  deeds. 

85  The  five  philosophical  works27 
are  Seun  and  Yang; 

86  the  sage  Wen-chung, 
and  Laou  and  Chong. 

87  The  classic  philosophers  once  gone- through, 
read  all  historians. 

88  Ancient  geuerations-of-men.  in-succession 
make-known  the  end  and  the  beginning  of  States. 

89  From  E  and  Nung 

to  HWANG-TE,28 


27  These  are  five  of  the  "  ten  authors,"  or  philosophical  works 
of  high  authority  among  the  Chinese  ；  and  second  only  to  their 
" king,"  or  "  classics,"  and  to  the  "  four  books." 

23  E  or  Fuh-  e,  Nung  or  Shin-nung,  and  Hwang-Te,  are  the 
three  first  in  the  list  of  "  five  emperors,"  or  second  era  in  the 
mythological  period  of  Chinese  history.  The  first  era  of  that 
period,  or  the  "  three  emperors,"  begins  with  Pwan-koo,  in  whose 
time  animals  spoke,  and  men  and  women  went  about  clad  in  vine- 
leaves.  Fuh-e,  the  first  of  the  "  five  emperors,"  is  considered  as 
the  founder  of  the  Chinese  empire.  His  capital  was  Hwa-seu  in 
Shen-se.  In  his  days  men  differed  little  from  animals,  the  blood 
of  which  they  drank.  But  Fuh-e  taught  them  to  give  up  that 
custom,  and  made  them  adopt  the  first  notions  of  civilized  life. 

Siiin-ndng,  or  "  the  divine  husbandman,"  succeeded  Fuh-e. 
He  taught  his  subjects  to  cultivate  the  ground  ；  and  invented  the 
art  of  healing.  He  was  succeeded  by  Heen- yuen,  who  took  the 
title  of  IIwang-TE,  or  "  Yellow  Emperor,"  on  his  accession  to  the 
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90  is-called  the  period  of  the  Three  Kings 
who  reigned  in  remote  antiquity. 

91  T'hang  and  Yu29 

are  called  the  Two  Emperors. 

92  They  were  both  kind  and  considerate, 

and  became  a  term  for  "perfect  government." 

93  There  was  Yu  of  the  He  a  dynasty 戶 

throne.  He  built  himself  a  palace  of  bricks,  and  multiplied  the 
number  of  written  symbols,  which  he  originally  copied  from  the 
back  of  an  insect.  He  began  to  build  cities  and  villages,  and 
even  established  an  observatory  in  his  capital.  The  dates  of  this 
fabulous  or  legendary  period  are,  of  course,  uncertain. 

29  Thang  and  Yu  are  the  same  as  Yaou  and  Shux  ；  the  former 
being  their  "  kwo,"  or  "  neen-haou,"  "  reigning  title  ；"  the  latter 
their  real  name. 

Yaou  began  to  reign  b.c.  2356  ；  and  Shun  b.c.  2169.  They  are 
the  two  most  celebrated  emperors  in  Chinese  annals  ；  partly  on 
account  of  the  deluge  that  took  place  in  China  in  Yaou's  time : 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  wisdom  of  their  institutions  and  the 
glory  of  their  reign.  The  canon  of  Yaou  and  the  canon  of  Shux 
form  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Shoo-hing  ；  and  the  deeds  of 
those  two  emperors  are  told  at  length  in  the  first  book  of  that 
classic  (see  Dr.  W.  Medhurst's  Skoo-khig,  pp.  1 ― 81  ；  Dr.  Gutz- 
lafF's  Chinese  History,  pp.  124,  sqq.  ；  Dr.  Morrison's  View  of 
China,  p.  56,  etc.) 

30  Yu  was  the  founder  of  the  Hea  dynasty,  b.c.  2205.  He  was 
100  years  old  when  he  repaired  the  damages  done  by  the  deluge, 
and  divided  the  land  into  nine  regions  (an  account  of  him  is  given 
in  Shoo-Jcing,  book  ii.，  sect.  i.).  He  is  said  to  have  been  about 
ten  feet  high,  and  to  have  forbidden  the  use  of  wine,  from  his 
having  suffered  himself  in  consequence  of  too  much  drinking. 
Chinese  historians  tell  us  that  in  his  time  it  "  rained  gold  for  three 
days." 
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and  Tang31  of  the  Shang; 

94  and  Wen  and  Woo32  of  the  Chow, 
who  are  called  the  Three  Kings. 

95  Hea  transmitted-to  his  son 
his  estate  the  empire, 

96  for  four  hundred  years, 
when  Hea^s  lineage  stopped.33 

97  Then  Tang  put  an  end  to  Hea,34 
and  called  the  r eignin g-family  Shang, 

98  which  lasted  six  hundred  years 
until  the  death  of  Chow. 

99  Woo-wang  of  the  Chow  dynasty- 
began  by  putting-to-death.  Chow. 

31  Tang  was  the  first  of  the  Shang  dynasty,  b.c.  1766.  He  was 
a  pious  king,  and  "  worshipped  Shang-Te  to  the  uttermost "  ( Shoo- 
king,  book  iii"  sect.  i-.). 

32  Wen  was  father  of  Woo.  Wen  never  reigned,  but  his  name 
is  associated  with  the  name  of  bis  son  Woo,  the  founder  of  the 
Chow  dynasty,  b.c.  1122,  and  famous  for  his  valour.  Wen-wang 
was  prime 'minister  of  the  emperor  Te-yih  (b.c.  1191),  and  cele- 
brated in  the  Book  of  Odes  for  his  wisdom  and  his  virtue.  Chow- 
h in,  an  infamous  emperor  who  succeeded  Te-yih  (b.c.  1154),  cast 
Wex-wano  into  prison  because  he  remonstrated  with  liim  for  his 
atrocities.  Woo-wano  seeing  the  sufferings  of  his  father,  took 
possession  of  the  empire  (b.c.  1122),  and  reigned  prosperously 
( Shoo-lcing,  book  iv.,  sect.  i.，  sqq.). 

33  In  Chinese,  "  Hea's  tutelary  deity  deteriorated,"  his  fortune 
became  adverse  to  his  line. 

34  That  is,  to  the  Hea  dynasty  ；  and  established  the  Shano 
dynasty,  b.c.  17GG.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Hwano-Te  ；  and  at 
the  solicitations  of  E- yin  and  of  the  people  who  had  become 
incensed  at  the  profligacy  of  Kee,  the  last  emperor  of  the  Hea 
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100  This  dynasty  lasted  eight  hundred  years  ： 
a  very  long  duration. 

101  The  Chow  dynasty  ended  in  Tung 严 

who  reigned  with  regularity  and  good  order. 

102  His  people  were  valiant  with  shield  and  spear, 
and  fond- of  commercial  intercourse. 

103  From  the  beginning  of  C(  Tsun-tsien/6 
to  the  end  of  the  u  Chen-kwo/,37 

104  five  usurped  the  kingdom  by  force, 
and  seven  "Hiung"38  came  forth. 

105  The  Ying-tsin  family, 

family,  he  conquered  him  in  battle.  But  Taxo  let  him  escape 
with  his  life  ；  and  Kee  died  in  exile,  b.c.  1766. 

35  Tunq-Chotv-Keux,  being  the  last  emperor  of  that  line.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Kaou-wang,  and  possessed  a  small  district  in  the 
province  of  Ho-nan.  He  was  very  courageous,  but  had  neverthe- 
less to  submit  to  the  emperor  of  Tsin,  Chaou-seang,  who  founded 
the  dynasty  of  Tsin,  b.c.  249.  "  Tung  ，，  may  also  be  taken  in  its 
meaning  of  "  east,"  as  Dr.  Morrison  does,  who  renders  this  line. 
" When  this  family  fell,  the  court  was  removed  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  empire."  The  Chinese  gradually  shrunk  tOAvarcls  the 
" middle  ，，  of  the  empire  ；  from  whence  "  Chung-kwo,"  or  "  middle 
kingdom,"  became  a  term  for  "China;"  while  the  "eastern  fo- 
reigners," as  they  called  the  race  of  Tsin,  were  numerous  and 
strong  (Dr.  Morrison's  View  of  China,  p.  52,  etc.). 

36  This  is  the  period  of  the  "  spring  and  autumn  "  annals,  written 
by  Confucius. 

37  Chen-kwo,  or  "  fighting  nations,"  is  the  name  given  to  the 
latter  end  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  on  account  of  the  numerous  bat- 
tles fought  by  princes  contending  for  the  government  of  the 
empire. 

38  Seven  "  martial  "  nations,  over  six  of  which  Tsix  prevailed. 
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then  fought  with  them, 

106  and  left-the-throne  to  Urh-she39 
who  fought-with  Tsoo  and  Han. 

107  Then  Kaou-tsoo  arose, 

and  the  race  of  Han  was  established40 

108  until  the  filial  and  peaceful  Ping/1 
when  Wang-mang  usurped  the  throne. 

109  Then  Kwang-woo  arose42 
and  became  the  eastern  Han. 

110  After  four  hundred  years 
it  ended  in  Heen.43 


39  b.c.  209. 

40  Kaou-tsoo  was  the  first  emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty.  He 
restored  order  to  the  kingdom  that  had  long  been  disturbed, 
b.c.  202. 

41  The  grandson  of  Yuen-Te  was  proclaimed  emperor  a.d.  1, 
under  the  remarkable  epithet  of  Ptng-Te,  "  prince  "  or  "  ruler  of 
peace."  As  he  was  very  young,  one  of  his  nobles,  Wang-mang, 
became  regent,  and  ultimately  took  in  hand  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment and  kept  them.  But  he  was  beaten  in  battle  by  Lew-shung 
and  Lew-sew,  two  scions  of  the  Han  family,  and  his  head  was 
cut  off  by  a  soldier  and  exposed  to  the  people.  The  throne  was 
then  occupied  by  Lew-shun. 

42  Lew-sew  succeeded  Lew-shun,  and  took  the  name  of  Kwang- 
woo,  a.d.  25.  His  first  act  was  to  declare  a  general  amnesty  ；  and 
he  died  after  a  glorious  reign,  a.d.  58.  His  son,  Ming-te,  had  a 
dream  which  reminded  him  of  the  words  of  Confucius,  "  The 
holy  man  is  in  the  west."  He  sent  to  Teen-chu,  or  Hindoostan, 
for  Ho-shano,  a  Buddhist  priest,  who  brought  with  him  Buddhistic 
books  in  Pali,  and  introduced  Buddhism  into  China,  a.d.  65. 

43  Heex-te,  a  weak  prince,  ascended  the  throne,  a.d.  190.  He 
resigned  the  empire  to  Tsaou-pe,  son  of  Tsaou-tsaou.    But  Lew- 
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111  Wei,  Shuh,  Woo 
contended-for  the  empire  of  Han  ；4 * 

112  they  were  called  the  Three-kingdoms, 
and  continued  till  the  two  Tsin.45 


pei,  of  the  Han  family,  assumed  the  imperial  dignity  under  the 
name  of  Chaou-le-hwang-te,  and  founded  the  How-han  dynasty, 
which  only  lasted  from  a.d.  221  to  263.  The  foregoing  emperors 
of  the  Hax  line  are  divided  by  Chinese  historians  into  Se  -hax  and 
Tung- han,  western  and  eastern  Han.  Eastern  Han  began  with 
Kwaxo-woo  (see  Dr.  GutzlafF's  History  of  China,  1.  c). 

It  was  during  the  Hax  dynasty  that  printing  from  wooden 
blocks  was  invented.  It  was  also  during  the  reign  of  Hwan-te 
(a.d.  147)  that  the  first  foreigners  from  Ta-tsin  (Arabia)  and  from 
Teen-chuh  (India)  came  to  China  and  traded  at  Canton. 

44  The  "  three  states  ，，  (San-kwo)  were :  I.  The  How-Han,  or 
Shuh,  was  governed  by  the  Han  family,  which  is  alone  acknow- 
ledged to  confer  the  imperial  dignity.  II.  The  Wei  state,  founded 
by  Tsaou-tsaou,  comprised  the  greater  part  of  northern  China. 
III.  Woo  comprised  the  southern  provinces.  It  was  founded  by 
Sun-keen.  His  son  Ta-te  declared  himself  emperor,  and  kept  his 
court  at  Nan-king. 

How-te,  the  last  emperor  of  the  How-Han  dynasty,  being 
pressed  on  all  sides  by  Wei,  surrendered  to  him.  His  son  Lew- 
chin  tried  to  prevent  him  from  so  doing.  But  as  he  failed,  he  put 
an  end  to  his  life.  Thus  ended  the  celebrated  Han  dynasty, 
during  which  flourished  the  greatest  men  China  ever  produced. 
" Haou-han,"  or  "  good-han,"  means  in  Chinese  "  a  good  raan  ；'， 
and  "  Han -j in,"  or  "  men  of  Han,"  is  a  title  of  which  the  Chinese 
are  still  proud  (see  Dr.  Gutzlaff's  History  of  China,  1.  c). 

45  Sze-ma-yen,  a  prince  of  Tsin,  forced  Wei  to  abdicate  the 
throne,  a.d.  265.  The  two  Tsin  were  the  Tsin  dynasty  founded 
in  a.d.  264  ；  and  the  "  Eastern  Tsiii,"  founded  by  Yuen-Te,  a.d. 
317. 
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113  Then  Sung46  and  Tse  succeeded,47 
and  next-to-them  Leang48  and  Chin.49 

114  Then  was  the  court  in  the  south, 
and  the  capital  Kin-ling.50 

115  In  the  north  reigned  Yuen  and  Wei, 
divided  east  and  west. 

116  Yu-wen  of  the  Chow  dynasty, 
with  Kao  of  the  Tse, 

117  continued  till  the  dynasty  Suy/1 
when  the  whole  became  one  land. 

118  was  not  again  transmitted, 
but  lost  in  the  line  of  succession. 

119  Kaou-tsoo  of  Tang,53 
called-forth  righteous  ministers, 

120  expelled  the  house  of  Suy,  that  was  disturbed  ； 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  kingdom. 

121  For  twenty  generations  it  passed 
through  three  hundred  years. 

122  Then  Leang53  put-down  that  dynasty 

46  The  Sung  dynasty  was  founded  by  Kaou-tsoo,  a.d.  420. 

47  The  Tse  dynasty  began  a.d.  479. 

48  The  Leang  dynasty,  a.d.  502.  ig  The  Chin  dynasty,  a.d.  557. 
50  Or,  Nan-king.  51  Founded  a.d.  589. 

52  The  Tang  dynasty  was  founded  by  Kaou-tsoo,  a.d.  618. 

53  The  Leang  or  How-Leanq  dynasty  began  a.d.  907  ；  How- 
Tano,  a.d.  924;  How-Tsin,  a.d.  936  ；  How-Han,  a.d.  947  ；  and 
the  Chow  dynasty,  a.d.  951.  Those  five  dynasties  are  called 
" Woo-tae,"  the  five  generations  or  ages  of  very  short  duration. 
The  expression  in  the  original  rendered  by  "  had  destinies  of  their 
own,"  is  not  clear.  It  may  refer  to  the  short  period  of  existence 
of  those  five  dynasties. 
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and  the  kingdom  was  changed. 

123  Leang,  Tang,  Tsin, 
Hax  and  Chow, 

124  are  called  the  five  generations 
which  had  destinies  of-theii'-own. 

125  Then  the  illustrious  Sung54  arose, 

who  undertook  the  government  left  vacant  by 
Chow. 

126  It  went-through  eighteen  generations 

and  then  the  south  and  north  empires  were  united. 

127  There  are  seventeen  historians, 
complete  records  of  all  those  annals, 

128  of  years  of  rule  and  of  rebellion  ； 
from  whence  we  know  their  rise  and  fall. 

129  Those-who  read  historians 

who  examined  and  truly  recorded, 

130  discern  past  and  present  events 
as-if  seen  with  their  own  eyes. 

131  Have  them  in  your  mouth  and  recite  them, 
in  your  heart  and  ponder- over  them  ； 

132  in  the  morning  be  at  it, 

in  the  evening  also  be  at  it. 

133  Of  old  Chung-ni55  called 

54  The  Suxg  dynasty  was  founded  a.d.  960  by  Tae-tsoo.  It 
continued  till  a.d.  1120,  when  Kaod-tsung  began  the  Southern 
Sung  dynasty,  which  lasted  till  a.d.  1278. 

55  A  name  of  Confucius.  Dr.  Morrison  renders  this  line  thus  ： 
" Chuxo-ni  once  called  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  his  instructor." 
The  original,  which  means  '  a  sack,'  may  perhaps  apply,  like 
.' muff,"  or  "  foolscap,"  to  a  stupid  boy. 
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" teacher"  a  great  sack. 
1 3  !•  For  in  olden-times  sages  and  honourable  men 
were  fond-of  diligent  study. 

135  Chow  when  Chung-ling,56 
read  Sun-yu. 

136  Even-while  filling  that-office 
he  studied,  and  diligently  too  ； 

137  he  turned  over  his  reed-books, 
his  engraved  bamboo- tablets  - 

138  They  were  not  "books," 

yet  they  urged  him  on  to  knowledge. 

139  One  man57  suspended  his  head  to  a  beam  ； 
another 化 pricked  his  thigh  with  an  awl  ； 

140  those  men，  though  not  taught, 

of  themselves  were  diligent  and  pains-taking. 

141  Like  him 沾 who  read  by  a  fire-fly  in  a  bag; 
and  like  himm  who  did  so  by  the  glare  of  snow. 

142  Though  their  families  were  poor, 
they  did  not  desist-from  study. 

143  Like  him61  who  carried  sticks  on-his-bsick  ； 

like  him62  too  who  hung  his  book  on  the  horn  of 
a  cow. 

144  Though  they  were  weary-with-toil^ 
they  still  took-pains  to  study. 

145  Su-LAOU-TSUEN 

56  A  high  officer  of  state.  57  Said  to  be  Sun-king. 

58  Sun-tsin.  59  Che-yin. 

60  Sun-hang.  61  Chu-mai-chin. 

62  Ll-MIE. 
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when  seven- and- twenty, 

146  began-to  take  to  study  and  aroused  himself  ； 
to  read  books  and  tablets-of-bamboo. 

147  Though  he  was  old 


150  He  was-heard  in  the  High-court 

and  became  the  head  of  the  great  literates. 

151  In  the  evening  of  life  he  accomplished  his  desires, 
and  all  spoke  of  that  wonder. 

152  You  little  children 

ought-to  determine-on  studying- with- all-your- 
heart. 

153  Yung  when  eight  years  old 
could  recite  the  Odes. 

154  Pe  when  seven  years  of  age, 
could  play  at  chess. 

155  Those  sharp  and  intelligent  boys 
people  called  "wonderful." 

156  You  who  begin  to  study 
ought-to  imitate  them. 

157  Tsai-wex-ke 

could  play  on  the  lute. 

158  Sie-taou-wen 
could  sing  well. 

159  Those  little  girls 


149 


148 


he  nevertheless  repented  of  his  delay. 

But  you  young  children, 

ought  early  to  consider  ； 

as  did  Leang-hao 

when  eighty-two  years  old. 
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were  quick  and  intelligent. 

160  You  little  boys 

ought  when  young  to  perfect  yourselves. 

161  The  Emperor  raised  Shin-tung 
to  act  as  Ching-tsi. 

162  He,  though  young, 

was  already  a  public  officer. 

163  You  who  begin  to  study, 
make-an-effort  and  you  will  attain. 

164  Whosoever  does  so 

let  him  be  like  those  persons. 

165  A  dog  watches  at  nighty 
a  cock  crows  at  dawn  ； 

166  but  if  a  child  do  not  learn 
how  can  he  become  a  man  ？ 

167  The  silk-worm  produces  silk, 
and  the  bee  yields  honey  ： 

168  but  a  man  who  does  not  study 
is  not  even  like  those  creatures. 

169  If  when  young  you  learn, 
and  in  manhood  also  act  ； 

170  above  you,  you  will  have- access- to  the  prince, 
below  you,  you  will  confer  blessings-on  poor  peo- 
ple ； 

171  moreover  your  name  will  be  renowned, 
your  father  and  mother  will  be  illustrious  ； 

1 72  you  will  shed  lustre  on  your  predecessors, 
and  raise-in-honour  your  posterity. 

173  Some  men  leave  to  their  children 
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gold  and  abundant  wealth. 

174  but  I  teach  children 
and  leave  them  one  book. 

175  Diligence  has  merit 

but  there  is  no  profit  in  play. 

176  /  warn  you  of  it  then  ！ 

Bv-all-means  make-every-effort  in  your  power. 


THE  END  OF  THE   SAN-TSZE-KING,   BY  WANG-PO-KEOU. 
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1  He  who  created  heaven  and  earth 
and  made  all  things  that  are, 

2  and  who  made  man 

is  the  true  (Shin)1  Spirit-lord. 

3  There  is  no  place  where  he  is  not, 

1  We  may  compare  the  word  intended  for  God  in  this  Christian 
publication  with  the  term  used  by  Tae-ping-waxg.  He,  being  a 
Chinese,  writes  his  language  according  to  the  genius  of  it  ；  while 
the  authors  of  this  Christian  primer  adopt  a  diction  of  their  own 
not  only  repugnant  to  the  Chinese  idiom,  but  also  entirely  sub- 
versive of  the  object  they  had  in  view,  in  framing  this  sentence, 
and  in  using  Shin  for  God.  Shin  in  Chinese  is,  and  can  be,  nothing 
else  than  literally  spirit  or  spirits,  and  practically,  deity,  which  the 
Chinese  believe  emanate  from  heaven,  and  in  heaven,  from  the 
sun.  This  is  clearly  no  equivalent  for  God.  It  only  tends  to 
foster  among  the  Chinese  their  polytheistic  notions  of  Shin  being 
" anima  mundi^  tou  k6<T(j.ov,  5a— y，  which  they  confound 

with  Him  whose  Spirit  it  is, .  and  whom  they  worship  instead  of 
Him.  As  regards  the  expression  Shin-Choo  used  in  this  sentence, 
see  Who  is  God  in  China  ？  p.  219,  sq. 
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there  is  ftothing  he  does  not  know  ； 

4  there  is  nothing  he  cannot  do, 

there  is  nothing  he  does  not  controul. 

5  He  is  most  fair  and  just, 

most  loving  and  compassionate  ； 

6  most  perfect  and  sincere, 
most  holy  too. 

7  Spirit  (Shin)  is  (Ling)2  spiritual  energy 
altogether  without  form. 

8  Nothing  can  injure  him, 
nothing  can  measure  him  ； 

9  he  has  no  beginning, 
and  has  no  end. 

10  He  deserves  the  utmost-respect  we  can  pay, 
the  utmost  honour  we  can  give  ； 

11  for  awful  is  his  majesty, 

and  touching  is  his  benevolence. 

2  Having  adopted  Shin,  Spirit,  for  God,  no  small  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  finding  in  Chinese  a  substitute  for  Spirit,  which  in 
fact  does  not  exist  in  the  language,  if  Shin  be  taken  in  any  other 
sense.  I  do  not  really  know  what  the  authors  had  in  view  in  this 
line,  although  they  probably  meant  to  adopt  the  very  words  of 
St.  John  iv.  24,  in  the  version  of  that  gospel  published  by  Drs. 
Morrison  and  Milne,  and  understood  by  "  Skin  wei  ling,"  "  God 
is  a  Spirit."  But  then  why  do  they  use  fung,  "  wind,"  and  not 
ling,  "  spiritual  energy,"  for  "  Holy  Spirit,"  and  call  it  Shin-fung, 
" Holy-wind  ？"  Doubtless  it  is,  because  as  Shin  must  be  taken 
adjectively  in  the  expression  Shin-ling  for  "  Holy  Spirit,"  when 
(as  in  this  passage)  JSMn  is  taken  substantively  and  said  to  be 
ling,  the  greatest  confusion  of  ideas  must  follow,  from  no  other 
reason  than  a  wrong  use  of  very  plain  terms. 
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12  All  men,  oh  ！ 

proclaim  the  praises  of  Spirit  (Shin). 

13  Spirit  (Shin)  made  man 
like  his  image  ； 3 

14  his  nature  was  good_, 
his  heart  was  upright. 

15  Our  first-parents, 

father  and  mother  dead-long-ago, 

16  most  happy  joyful 
were  inside  a  garden. 

17  Spirit  (Shin)  granted-to  man 
whatever  there-was  of  fruits  ； 

18  of  all  that  was-in  the  garden 
he  might  eat  without-reserve . 

19  But  there-was  forbidden 
one  tree  only  ； 

20  he-who  ate  of-it 

would  lose  the  favour  of  Spirit  (Shin 

21  There- was  one  evil  demon,  who 
with  flattering  words, 

22  stupefied  and  deluded  man 

and  made  him  sin  against  heaven. 

23  This  one  error 


3  This  sentence  is  unintelligible  in  Chinese.  For  Shin,  Spirit, 
is  said  a  few  lines  above  to  have  no  form  at  all,  conformably  to  the 
teaching  of  Confucius  (Ch-yung  xvi.),  who  says  of  Shin,  Spirits. 
" You  look,  and  cannot  see  them  ！  you  listen,  and  cannot  hear 
them  ！"  etc.  This  line  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  what  has  just 
been  said,  line  7. 
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ruined  man's  nature, 

24  which  became  altogether  evil, 
altogether  unholy. 

25  Our  first  parents  being  evil, 
produced  descendants,  who 

26  to-the  very-end  of  generations 
are  altogether  bad. 

27  Man's  nature 
now  is  inclined 

28  towards  all-manner  of  evil, 

and  does  not  follow  what  is  good  ；  and 

29  universally  under  heaven 
all  are  so. 

30  There  is  not  one  man, 

who  does  not  altogether  transgress,  and  who 

31  with  private  lusts 

is  not  filled  to-the-brim. 

32  The  things  of  the  earth 
yet  will  govern  him  ；  and 

33  heaven's  great-rule 
does-not  restrain  his  heart  ； 

34  he  does  not  consider  Ling4  ( spiritual-energy }  his 

soul?) 
but  considers  the  body. 


4  "  Ling,"  which  was  meant  above  for  "  spirit,"  in  "  God  is  a 
spirit,"  (or  rather,  according  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  Chinese 
expression,  "  Spirit  is  spiritual-energy, ' ' )  is  probably  to  be  taken 
here  for  "  soul."  The  whole  of  this  paragraph  however  is,  I  feav. 
peculiarly  confused. 
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35  As  regards  the  body  it  has  bones, 

as  regards  (ling)  spiritual  energy,  it  has  a  soul. 

36  These  two  subjects 

must  be  clearly  distinguished. 

37  That  one  is  flesh, 

this  one  is  (Ling)  spiritual- energy. 

38  The  one  is-liable  to  die) 

the  other  one  is  inexhaustible. 

39  If  the  body  be  not  carefully-looked-to, 
life  does  not  last-long  ； 

40  if  (Ling)  spiritual-energy  (soul  ？ J  be  not  con- 

trolled, 

miseries  by-thousands  are  in  store.  . 

41  Of  horses,  cows,  and  sheep, 
of  birds,  and  dogs,  the  class, 

42  have  no  (ling-hwan)  spiritual  soul, 
no  future  life  ； 

43  than  for  the  pangs-of-hunger  in  their  belly 
to  seek  their  food, 

44  and  to  eat  till  they  are  full, 
more  they  do  not  care. 

45  Animals  and  four-footed-beasts^ 
because  they  are  low  and  mean 

46  are  not  evil,  and 
they  are  not  good. 

47  But  men  of  this  world, 
because  their  nature  is  perverse, 

48  eternally-long  misery, 
themselves  cannot  escape. 
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49  The  true  living  Spirit  (Shin) 

who  is  most  pitiful  and  compassionate 

50  sent  Je-sus, 

to  save  the  men  of  this  world. 

51  This  Je-sus 

in  person  was  honourable  ； 

52  and  high,  above  men 
and  legions  of  angels. 

53  He  united  the  true  Spirit  (Shin) 
with  heaven  and  earth. 

54  All  authority  and  power 
His  hand  grasps  ： 

55  He  left  heaven's  light, 
glory  and  splendour  ； 

56  power  and  honour  of  estate 
He  did  not  desire  ；  but 

57  chose  poverty  and  want, 
misery  with  toil. 

58  To  bear  this  affliction, 
a  man  must-be  good  ！ 

59  Since  Je-sus 

wished  to  save  the  world, 

60  He  used  various  laws, 
deeds  and  efficacious -means  ； 

61  one  was  good-doctrine, 

the  second  was  meritorious  practice, 

62  the  third  was  to  bear  affliction  ； 
three  things  most  useful. 

63  the  use  of  (Taou-li)  His  doctrine 
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was  to  teach  men  what  is  good, 

64  to  avoid  evil  works 

and  thus  to  lessen  their  blame. 

65  The  use  of  active  practice 
was  to  shew  the  world 

66  that  He  conformed-to  His  own  laws 
of  Himself,  and  without  trouble. 

67  The  use  of  His  suffering  affliction 
was  to  atone-for  our  manifold  offences  ； 

68  that  those-wlio  believe 
might  obtain  salvation. 

69  All  sinful  men, 
past  and  present, 

70  must  repent- of  their  sins 
and  believe  the  Gospel. 

71  All  those- who  believe 
entirely  without  doubt, 

72  can  obtain  salvation, 
and  must  feel  no  alarm. 

73  The  son  of  Spirit  (Shin)5 

is  of  the-most  extensive  benevolence. 

74  All  who  repent 
obtain  his  favour. 

75  For  Je-sus 
descended  upon  earth 

76  to  seek  and  to  save 

5  A  contradiction  which  no  Chinese  can  understand.  Hut  it 
would  be  plain  with  Shano-Te  instead  of  Shin. 
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those-that  were  lost. 

77  Every  man  who  his  own  goodness 
and  his  own  wisdom, 

78  does  not  himself  cherish, 
receives  His  righteousness. 

79  He  is  like  the  (Tae-Yang)  sun6 
that  sheds-light-on  the  whole  earth  ； 

80  if  you  open  not  your  eyes 
it  does  not  enlighten  you. 

81  He  is  like  a  good  medicine, 
that  cures  all  diseases  ； 

82  if  a  man  do  not  take  it 
it  will  not  avail  him. 

83  To  repent-of  sins 
consists-in  four  things 

84  you  may  even  count  ；  for 
true  conversion-to  good. 

85  One  is  grief  and  remorse  ： 
one  is  hatred- of  oneself  ： 

86  one  is  confession  of  sins  ： 
one  is  obedience  that  follows. 

G  The  authors  of  this  primer  did  not  notice  that  by  adopting 
the  term  Tae-Yang  for  "  Sun,"  they  subverted  at  once  their  use  of 
Shin  for  God.  Shin  is  the  best  part  of  the  Yang-principle,  which 
" resides  in  the  sun,"  say  the  Chinese.  For  that  reason  is  the 
sun  called  Tae-Yang,  or  the  "  Great- Yang,"  the  male  principle  of 
life  of  this  world  ；  while  the  moon  is  called  Tae-  Yin,  or  the  "  Great 
Yin  ；"  Yin  being  the  female  and  inferior  principle  of  Chinese 
physics.  Shin,  then,  that  emanates  from  the  sun  Tae-  Yang, 
cannot  be  taken  for  God. 
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87  Faith  in  Je-sus 

has  moreover  these  three  ； 

88  and  all  who  wish-for  it 
may  indeed  be- worthy. 

89  Have  faith  in  Him, 
follow  His  commandments, 

90  and  rely-on  His  virtue  ； 
they  are  all  three  perfect. 

91  All  who  repent-of  their  sins, 
believing  in  Je-sus, 

92  obtain  forgiveness  of  their  sins, 
and  save  the  sovlfrom  misery. 

93  ^len  who  delight-in  this -world, 
are  sunk-in  evi^ 

94  and  do  no  good  ； 

for  of  themselves  they  are  weak  and  yielding. 

95  But  the  great  grace  of  Spirit  (Shin) 
promises  to  men  of  this-world 

96  to  give  them  (Shin- fang)  holy- wind  (spirit),7 
to  influence  their  heart. 

97  All  who  desire  to  obtain 

the  holy- wind  of  Spirit  (Shin)8 

98  must  pray-to  Spirit  (Shin) 
earnestly ^  without  omission. 

99  We,  in  praying  to  Spirit  (Shin) 

7  Fung  means  nothing  but  u  wind,"  or  iruev/j.a  in  that  sense  only. 

s  Such  a  line  as  this  is  positively  painful  to  read  in  English. 
Why  then  should  it  be  given  to  Chinese  children  to  learn  by 
heart  ？    For  the  original  cannot  be  made  to  mean  anything  else. 
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dare  to  hope-for  his  grace, 

100  because  Je-sus 
offers  prayers  for  us. 

101  We,  of  our  own-selves 
have  no  meritorious  works, 

102  therefore  to  our-owu  righteousness, 
we  can  not  trust. 

103  But  Je-sus 

lias  great  merits. 

104  When  he  prays  to  Spirit  (Shin) 
we  altogether  can  rely-on  it. 

105  Thus  these  prayers 

if  offered  with  a  perfect  heart, 

106  must  thus  obtain, 
all  that  we  seek. 

107  Through  this  world 
walking  up-to  heaven, 

108  and  having  a  good  road, 
we  ought  to  press  onwards. 

109  Spirit  (Shin)  completes  and  begins, 
a  three-fold  means 

110  to  help  men，s  progress 
towards  eternal  life. 

111  One  is  Holy- Scripture, 
one  is  teaching  teachers, 

112  and  one  is  ritual  observances, 
to  complete  this  work. 

113  For  Holy  Scripture 

manifests  the  way  of  Spirit  (Shin) 
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114  it  teaches  we  ought  to  believe, 
and  ought  also  to  act  accordingly. 

115  Teaching  and  teachers  on-the-other-hand 
transmit  the  divine  will, 

116  explain  Holy  Scripture, 
awaken  and  arouse  men. 

117  As-to  ritual  observances 

they  have  two  principal-heads. 

118  One  is  the  rite  of  washing  (baptism) 

one  is  the  evening  meal  (the  Lord^s  supper). 

119  We  who  are-in  the  world 
shall  not  last  long  ； 

120  men  must  die, 

old  and  young  alike. 

121  As  to  men,  after  death, 

the  body  is  laid  in  the  grave, 

122  but  the  soul  (ling)  not  thus  ； 
it  enters  into  future  life. 

123  As-to  future  life, 

the  body  and  the  soul  separate  ； 

124  the  one  is  put  into  the  grave, 
the  other  continues  to  exist. 

125  At  the  end  of  generations-of-men, 
all  dead  shall  live  ： 

126  the  body  with,  the  soul 
again  together  shall  unite. 

127  Then  Je-sus 

who  before  had  suffered  affliction  ； 

128  that  he  may  inquire, 
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in  glory  shall  come  ； 

1 29  like  a  judge, 

sitting  on  a  high  throne  ： 

130  ten-thousand  spirit-messengers  (angels) 
waiting-upon  him  all  round. 

131  The  book  then  shall  be  opened, 
to  confront  all  men,  who 

132  according- to  this  book 
shall  be  judged. 

133  Good  and  evil  men 

shall  come  before  the  tribunal  ； 

134  good  and  bad  works 

shall  all  be  accurately  distinguished  ： 

135  Je-sus  the  Judge 

shall  fix  who  shall  ascend  and  who  shall  be  de- 
stroyed. 

136  Good  and  evil  men 
how  far- apart,  alas  ！ 

137  The  good  on-high  in  heaven, 
the  wicked  below  in  misery. 

138  Once  parted  asunder,  those  two 
shall  never  again  see  each  other. 

139  The  son  who  is  wicked 

must  be  separated-from  his  father  ： 

140  the  wife  who  is  not  virtuous 
also,  far-from  her  husband. 

141  Father  and  mother  wicked, 

son  and  daughter  that  are  honourable, 

142  must  be  far-from  one-another^ 
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they  can  never  again  meet. 

143  The  one  will  ascend  to  heaven, 
the  other  will  descend  to  misery. 

144  The  one  will  obtain  happiness) 
the  other  will  suffer  calamity. 

145  The  one  will  enjoy  pleasure 

the  other  will  tremble- with.  fear. 

146  The  one  will  praise  the  Spirit  (Shin) 
the  other  will  hate  and  detest  him. 

147  You,  little  children, 
ought-to  pray  to  Spirit  (Shin), 

148  Spirit  (Shin)  is  good 

and  always  gives-more  grace. 

149  Every  day  early 
you  ought-to  pray  ； 

150  also  every  evening 

you  ought -not  to  cease  doing  so. 

151  First  praise  Spirit  (Shin) 
then  confess  your  sins  : 

152  pray-for  pity  and  mercy, 

and  then  give-thanks-for  favours  received. 

153  Have  an  upright  heart, 
have  a  sincere  will : 

154  be  earnest  in  your  worship, 

then  your  request  will  be  fulfilled. 

155  Let  the  words  in  your  mouth, 
agree-with  your  hearts'  desire  ； 

156  if  those  two  be  opposed, 
what  will  be  the  use  of  it  ？ 
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157  Have  a  constant  heart  ； 
always  fear  Spirit  (Shin) 

158  until  your  death  ；  and  ye  shall  have 
happiness  that  ceaseth  not. 


THE  END  OF  THE  SAN-TSZE-KING,   BY  PROTESTANT 
MISSIONARIES. 
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1  Sovereign  Shang-Te1  (Supreme  Ruler) 

1  The  leader  of  the  insurgents,  or  "  patriots  ，，  as  they  are 
called,  knows  well  that  in  order  to  gain  popularity  among  the 
masses  in  his  owu  country,  he  must  appeal  to  antiquity  ；  and  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  the  form  of  worship  which  he  advocates. 
If  he  came  forward  in  the  name  of  some  strange  god,  he  would 
have  but  few  followers.  But  if  he  come,  as  sent  by  him  to  whom 
Yaou  and  Shux  obeyed,  and  whom  Wex  Wang  served  devotedly, 
he  gains  at  once  a  hearing,  and  grounds  his  mission  upon  the  most 
plausible  pretext.  He  appeals  therefore  to  the  national  worship 
of  China  at  the  period  of  her  history  dearest  to  her  people  ；  and 
adopting  the  style  of  their  sacred  records  (the  Shoo- king),  he 
speaks  of  God  as  Shang-Te,  the  "  Supreme  Ruler," ― one  and 
alone,  the  God  of  China.  If  he  mentioned  liim  as  Shin,  "  deity,"' 
or  "  spirit,"  only,  after  the  manner  of  some  that  are  not  Chinese, 
he  could  not  claim,  as  he  does,  his  pedigree  from  God,  Shang-Te. 
For  the  emperor  of  China  is  the  son  of  Shang-Te,  not  of  Shin. 
" Shin's  son  "  is  simply  an  absurdity  in  the  ear  of  the  Chinese  ： 
whereas  "  Shang-Te's  first-begotten  or  eldest  son  ，，  is  a  title  with 
which  every  inhabitant  of  the  middle  kingdom  is  familiar  from  his 
hirth.    Besides  that,  in  Chinese  personal  acts  are  attributed  to 
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made  heaven  and  earth  ； 

2  made  mountains,  seas, 
and  all  things,  complete. 

3  Within  six  days 

he  made  and  finished  the  whole  ；  and 
4t  man  who  rules-over  creation, 
obtained  light  and  glory  ； 

5  but  the  seventh  day  was  set  apart  for  worship 
iu-acknowledgment-of  heaven's  favour. 

6  All  under  heaven, 

keep  your  hearts  in  awe  ！ 

7  They-say  that  in  olden  times 
order-was-given  to  a  foreign  nation 

8  to  honour  Shang-Te, 
it  was  I-sse-le  (Israel) . 

9  His  twelve  sons 
removed-to  Me-se  (Egypt) ； 

10  where  Te  fondly  watched-over  them, 
and  their  sons  and  posterity  increased. 

1 1  Afterwards  an  insane  king  arose, 
fa  demon  entered  into  his  heart) 

12  who  envied  their  increasing  prosperity, 
and  injured,  oppressed  and  afflicted  them. 

13  He  commanded  to  preserve  their  females, 


Shang-Te  ；  and  to  Shin  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  agency  subordi- 
nate to  Shang-Te  or  Heaven  personified.  Tae-ping-wano,  there- 
fore, adopts  wisely  for  his  own  purpose  the  term,  for  "  the  one 
personal  God,"  in  use  from  time  immemorial  in  China  ；  and  he 
calls  him  Shang-Te,  and  not  Suin. 
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but  not-to  preserve  their  males  ；  and 

14  their  servitude  was  painful  and  distressing, 
really  difficult  to  bear. 

15  But  Sovereign  Shang-Te 
condescended  to  pity  them  ； 

16  He  commanded  Mo-se  (Moses) 
to  return-to  his-ovm  house  ； 

17  and  commanded  A-lun  (Aaron) 
to  go-forth-and-meet  Mo-se. 

18  The  two-together  presented-a- memorial  to  the 

king, 

and  added-to  it  miracles.2 

19  But  the  insane  king  hardened  his  heart 
and  would  not  let  them  go. 

20  Shang-Te  was  angry  ； 

he  sent-doTm  locusts  and  lice, 

21  he  sent-down  other  flying  insects 
with  toads  and  frogs, 

22  that  swarmed  in  their  palaces, 
and  crept  into  their  ovens. 

23  As  the  king  would  not  grant  their  request, 
they  made  the  sea  bloody 

24  and  people  drank  loathsome  (bitter)  water. 

2  Shin,  "  spirit,"  "  deity,"  or  "  divine,"  is  here  used  in  its  idio- 
matical  sense  by  a  man  who,  though  not  a  bright  scholar,  never- 
theless writes  his  own  tongue  with  idiomatic  accuracy.  "  Shiu 
foot-prints,"  "  foot-prints  of  spirits  ，，  or  of  the  "  deity,"  is  not  an 
inappropriate  expression  for  "  miracle,"  considered,  as  heathens 
do,  as  the  manifestation  of  the  unseen  energy  or  soul  of  nature, 
5a(juwv，  in  Chinese,  Shin. 
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On  Me-se  kingdom 

25  they  brought-down  sores  and  the  itch, 
and  epidemic  diseases. 

26  They  brought-down  heavy  hail 
exceedingly  grievous  to  endure. 

27  The  king  still  mi- willing  to  accede, 
they  struck  the  first-born. 

28  The  insane  king  of  Me-se 
had  no  means  to  use  ； 

29  then  he  let  them  go 
out-of  Me-se. 

30  Then  Sovereign  Shang-Te 
carefully  upheld  and  protected  them. 

31  By  day  he  spread-over  them  a  cloud, 
by  night  he  set  up  a  pillar-of-fire. 

32  Sovereign  Shang-Te 

himself  delivered  them  from  misery. 

33  But  the  insane  king  hardened  his  heart, 
and  himself-led  his  army  in  pursuit  of  them. 

34  Then  Shang-Te  was  angry, 

and  showed-forth  heaven，s  majesty. 

35  They  came-to  the  Red  Sea, 
water  wide  and  deep. 

36  I-sse-le 

was  very  fearful  and  anxious. 

37  The  pursuing  army  overtook  them, 
but  Shang-Te  fenced-them-off^  and 

38  himself  j  oined- them-in-battle  ； 
and  his  people  had  no  trouble. 
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39  He  caused  the  Red  Sea 

waters  to  rend-asuuder  and  separate, 

40  to  stand-erect  like  a  wall, 

and  to  let  the  people  walk  tkrough. 

41  I-sse-le 

passed  with  marching- step^ 

42  as-if  treading- on  dry- ground, 
and  thus  got  entirely  safe. 

43  The  pursuing  army  passing, 

the  spokes  of  their  chariot-wheels  came-off; 

44  the  waters  again  closed-in-upon  them, 
and  completely  went-over  them  to-and-fro. 

45  Thus  Sovereign  Shang-Te 
exerted  his  great  power  ；  and 

46  I-sse-le 
completely  got  safe. 

47  When  they  came  to  the  desert 
they  had  no  food  to  eat. 

-48  Then  Sovereign  Shang-Te 
told  them  not-to  be-anxious. 

49  He  sent-down  sweet  dew  (manna) 
for  every  man  one  measure  ； 

50  it  was  sweet  like  honey, 
and  satisfied  his  people. 

51  The  people  greatly  lusted, 
and  longed  to  eat  flesh  ； 

52  quails  he  sent-down 
a  million  measures. 

53  On  Si-na  mount, 
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he  showed-forth  miracles. 

54  He  commanded  Mo-se 
to  make  tables  of  stone  ： 

55  Sovereign  Shang-Te 
gave-out  his  heavenly  commands, 

56  a-set-of  ten  engraved-memorials  ； 

the  trespassing  of  which  would  not  be  forgiven. 

57  Himself  wrote  them  in-order, 
and  delivered  them  to  Mo-se  ； 

58  that  supreme  law  of  heaven, 
that  can  no  more  be- altered. 

59  But  it-happened  in  after- ages 

that  sometimes  they  were  not  obeyed, 

60  through,  the  deviPs  devices  ； 

when  people  fell  deeper-and-deeper  into  misery. 

61  Then  Sovereign  Shang-Te 
pitying  man-kind, 

62  sent  his  first-born  son, 

who  came-down  into  the  round -world. 

63  He  is  called  Yay-soo,  (Jesus) 
the  Saviour- Lord  of  men. 

64  For  to  make-atonement-for  their  sins 
He  suffered  extreme  misery. 

65  Upon  the  cross-beam 
they  nailed  His  body  ； 

66  and  there  He  shed  His  precious  blood, 
to  save  all  men. 

67  After  being  dead  three  days 
He  again  returned  to  life  ； 
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68  and  for  forty  days 

He  discoursed-on  heavenly  things. 

69  Then  ascending  towards  heaven 
He  commanded  His  disciples 

70  to  make-known  the  blessed  news  (Gospel) 
and  to  proclaim  His  written  will. 

71  Those-who  believe  shall  obtain  salvation, 
and  shall  ascend-to  heaven. 

72  Those-who  do-not  believe 

shall     punished  for  their  sins  first. 

73  Every-where  under  heaven 
there  is  one  Sha.ng-Te; 

74  Great  Lord- Governor  ； 
there- are  not  two. 

75  As  to  the  middle-kingdom  (China)  at  the  begin- 

ning, 

Te3  looked- with-favour  upon  it,4, 

76  together-with  foreign  nations, 
all  walking  the  same-way. 

77  From-the-time-o/  Pwan-koo5 

3  Te,  Shang-Te,  or  Hwang- Shang-Te ,  are  the  same,  and  corre- 
spond to  our  God,  High  God,  and  Most  High  God. 

4  This  sentence  occurs  in  the  Shoo-king,  i.  3,  where  Yih  prais- 
ing the  emperor  Yu，  says  that  for  his  talents  and  goodness,  Hwang - 
T'Jieen  heuen  ming,  etc.,  "  Imperial  heaven  had  looked  with  favour 
upon  him  to  make  him,"  T'heen-Jiea-kiun,  "  chief  of  the  empire." 
In  book  ii.  6，  E-yun  said,  Hwang-  T^heen  heuen-yeio  yeou  Shang, 
etc.,  "  Imperial  heaven  has  looked  with  favour  on  the  Sliang  dynasty 
to  assist  it"  etc. 

5  Pwan-koo  is  the  first  on  the  list  of  the  mythological  sove- 
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to-the  Three  generations, 

78  they  reverenced  Shang-Te 
according  to  clear  accounts  in  books.6 

79  There  was  T'hang7  of  the  Shang  dynasty, 
Wen8  of  the  Chow; 

80  who  reverenced  Shang-Te 
with  very  solemn  earnestness. 

81  The  inscription  on  *Fhang，s  bath,  was 
" Day  by  day  renovate  thyself."9 

reigns  of  China.  His  period  (b.c.  45-50,000  ！).  is  called  the  period 
of  the  Three  Emperors  which,  with  the  period  following,  or  that  of 
the  Five  Emperors,  constitutes  the  mythological  era  of  Chinese 
history. 

6  We  read,  for  instance,  in  the  Shoo-king,  ii.，  4,  that  Sian-wang 
hhih  kmng,  etc.,  "  former  kings  observed  assiduously  the  warnings 
of  heaven,"  and  for  that  reason  reigned  prosperously,  etc. 

7  b.c.  1743. 

8  Wen,  father  of  Woo-wang,  b.c.  1105.  Wen  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  works  of  Confucius  as  a  pattern  of  piety.  Tsheng- 
Tseu,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Ta-Hio  (chap.  iii.)，  quotes  the 
She-king  to  this  effect :  Moo,  moo  Wen-wang,  moo  thsie  hi  king 
tchi,  "  How  vast  and  profound  was  Wen-wang's  virtue  ！  how  he 
placed  his  glory  in  attending  religiously  to  his  duties  ！，， 

9  This  inscription  is  not  fully  given  by  Tae-ping-wano.  It  read 
thus :  "  Renovate  thyself  daily  ；  every  day  renovate  thyself : 
again  daily  renovate  thyself."  See  Ta-Hio,  chap.  ii.  of  Com- 
mentary. This  expression,  sin,  "  to  renovate"  in  this  sense,  is 
also  met  with  in  Shoo-king,  ii"  4,  where  Yin  says  that  all  persons 
addicted  to  bad  habits  should  all  wei  sin,  "  be  renovated."  Also 
lb"  iii.,  2，  Chdng-hwut  says,  "  If  your  virtue,  jih  sin,  be  daily 
renewed,  the  state  will  flourish,"  etc.  ；  and  lb.,  iii.,  8，  E-tun 
says :  Wei  sin  kiuei  tih—jih  sin,  "  Be  careful  to  renew  your  virtue 
― daily  renew  it,"  etc. 
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82  Te  commanded  T^hang 
to  reign  hini-self. 

83  Wen  very  sedulously 

and  illustriously  served  Te  ； 

84  so  the  people  turned  their  hearts  to  him 
two  out-of  three  ；10 

85  when  Tsix11  ruled-the-state, 
influenced  by  hill-genii  : 

86  through,  the  devils  devices, 
for  two-thousand  years. 

87  Woo12  and  Seuen13  of  the  Han  dynasty 
were  both  worse- than  he  whom  they  imitated. 

88  This  insane  rebellion  increased 
after  Tsin^s  government. 

89  Woo  having  reached  old-age, 

then  repented  and  bethought-himself, 

90  that  in  child  and  mau-hood 

and  ever  since  he  had  followed  the  wrong  road. 

91  The  simple  Ming14  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
introduced  Fuh^s  institutes  (Buddhism) ； 

92  and  erected  temples-to-Buddha  and  to-the-Taou- 

sect  ； 

a  great  occasion  of  violence. 

93  But  Hwuy15  of  the  Sung  dynasty 

10  Thus  in  Ta-Hio,  chap,  ix.,  4,  we  read:  Yaou  Shun  tse,  T'keen 

hea  i  jin  ；  eul  ming  tsung  tchi,  "  Yaou  and  Shun  ruled  the  empire 

with  humanity,  and  the  people  followed  them." 

11  b.c.  249.  12  b.c.  140. 

13  b.c.  73.  u  A.D.  65. 

15  A.D.  1101. 
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equally  wild  and  insane, 

94  changed  Shang-Te，s 
appellation  to  "  Yu-hwang.16 

95  Sovereign  Shang-Te 
is  supreme  Lord  • 

96  under  the  whole  heaven, 
the  great  heavenly-father  ； 

97  a  title  honourable  and  Idghly-esteemed, 
to  be  handed-down  to  the  remotest  ages. 

98  Hwuy,  what-sort-of  man, 

to  dare  create  such,  a  disturbance  ？ 

99  It  was  meet-that  this  Hwuy  of  Sung 
should  be  taken  captive  by  the  Tartars,17 

100  together- with  his  son, 

to  perish  in  the  northern  desert. 

101  From  Hwuy  of  the  Sung  dynasty 
to  the  present  time. 

102  for  seven-hundred  years, 

men  have  sunk  lower-and-lower  in  vice. 

103  Of  the  dictates  of  Shang-Te 
men  have  taken-no-notice. 

104  The  evil-one  to  incite  and  ensnare  men 

16  A  title  given  to  Shang-Te  by  the  Taouists.  According  to 
Dr.  Morrison  (View  of  China,  p.  Ill),  Yu-hwang  occupies  a  rank 
inferior  to  the  SAN-sniNQ,  or  "  three  pure  ones  ，，  in  heaven.  Laou- 
tsze,  however,  in  his  Taou-tih-king,  mentions  no  other  than  Te  or 
Shang-Te  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  Shin  his  spirit. 

17  It  was  by  the  Neu-che  Tartars  which  he  had  taken  into  his 
service,  a.d.  1125. 
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106 


105 


does  very  strange-things. 
But  Sovereign  Shtang-Te^s  pity 
is  like  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in-i 
The  devil  having  injured  men, 
in  an  infinite  degree  ； 


extent. 


107  Shang-Te  was  angry 
and  sending  his-own  son,18 

108  commanded  him  to  come-down  to  this  globe, 
after  he  had  first  read  history. 

109  In  the  Ting- yew  year  (1837) 

he  was  received  up-into  heaven/9 

110  where  the  things  and  business  of  heaven 
were  clearly  set  before  him. 

111  Sovereign  Shang-Te 

himself  taught  and  directed  him  ； 20 

18  Tae-ping -wakg  says  this  of  himself.  As  the  Chinese  em- 
perors are  each,  for  the  time  being,  Hu-ang-T^heen  yaen-tsze,  "  the 
first-begotten  son  of  imperial  heaven,"  Tae-pixg-wang  arrogates 
to  himself  this  title,  to  establish,  his  right  of  government.  See 
JShoo-Tcing,  v.,  1，  where  Chow-kuxg  says  that  Hwang- T'heen  Shang- 
Te  he  kiuei  yuen-tsze  sse  ta-kico,  "  Imperial  heaven,  Shang-Te  has 
changed  (his  intention)  in  favour  of  his  chief  son,  (king  of)  this 
great  kingdom,"  etc.  ；  and  again,  "  The  king,  though  young,  is 
T,heen  yuen-tsze  tsae,  heaven's  chief  son  indeed."  etc. 

19  "  The  former  king,"  said  E-yun  (Shoo-king^  ii.，  7),  "  shone  by 
his  virtue,  and  so  he  p'liei  Shang-Te  shared  the  honours  with 
Shaxg-Te  "  (was  deified  after  death).  This  expression  occurs 
also  in  the  Hiao-Jdng,  chap,  ix.,  and  frequently  elsewhere,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  apotheosis  of  emperors.  But  it  is,  even  in  China, 
a  bold  assumption  on  the  part  of  Tae-ping-waxg  to  claim,  before 
his  death,  an  ascension  into  the  presence  of  Shaxg-Te. 

20  In  Shoo-king,  i.，  5,  we  read  a  similar  expression.    Yu  said  to 
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112  he  gave  him  odes  and  documents^ 

and  imparted-to  him  the  true-doctrine.21 

113  Te  gave  him  a  seal, 

and  also  gave  him  a  sword, 

114  connected- with  authority  and  power,22 
and  majesty  difficult  to  oppose. 

115  He  commanded  him  together-with  his  eldest- 

brother, 
who  is  Yay-soo  ； 

116  to  expel  impish  devils, 

assisted-by  spiritual  messengers  (angels) . 

117  One  looked-on  with  red  eyes 
namely,  Yen-Lo  (Satan) ； 

118  he  did  very  strange-things, 
this  serpent-devil. 


Yih,  "  to  shew  clearly,  show  Shang-Te,  Theen  ke  shin  ming,  etc., 
that  you  have  received  an  order  from  Shang-Te,  should  Heaven 
manifest  his  decree,"  etc.  So  again  in  book  ii.,  8，  E-yun,  speaking 
of  Tang  and  of  his  single-minded  virtue,  said  that  he  thus  heang 
Theen  sin,  show  T'heen  ming  ming,  "  gratified  the  mind  (or  heart) 
of  Heaven,  and  received  Heaven's  clear  commands,"  etc.  And 
again  (book  v.,  7,  To-fang),  we  read,  Theen  wei  woo-kiaou  go, 
yung  yew,  "  Heaven,  therefore,  taught  our  (kings),  and  made 
them  excellent,  conferring  upon  them  the  decree,"  etc. 

21  Confucius  says  (Chung-yung,  ch.  i.),  tliat  Sieou  taou  cM  wei 
Jdaou,  "  establishing  good  doctrine  is  called  instruction." 

22  See  Shoo-lcing,  book  vi.，  4.    Good  kings  and  good  ministers 
received  from  Shang-Te  the  correct  decree,  while  Supreme  Heaven, 
yung  shun  hieou  taou,  conformed  with  their  principles  of  conduct, 
and  conferred  upon  them  sse-fang,  the  four  corners  of  the  em 
pire. 
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119  But  Sovereign  Shang-Te, 

with,  a  high-hand 
】20  ordered  his  son 

to  cut-in-pieces  the  imp  ； 23 

121  and  ha\ing-fought  him  down 
not  to  grant  him  pardon.24 

122  Though  he  looked-on  with  red  eyes 
his  heart  and  courage  failed. 

123  Having  fought  down  the  fiend 
he  again  returned  to  heaven. 

124  Then  Sovereign  Shang-Te 
gave  him  great  authority  ； 

125  the  heavenly  mother25  was  kind, 
most  gracious  and  loving, 

23  So  spake  "Woo-wang  as  to  the  Shang  dynasty  (SJioo-king, 
iv.,  1). 

24  This  expression  occurs  in  Shoo-ldng,  iii.,  1.  Tang  says  of 
evil  doers,  that  mang  yeou  yeu  shay,  "  no  pardon  whatever  shall  be 
granted  them."  A  similar,  but  not  parallel  expression  occurs  in 
Leu's  code  of  punishment  (Shoo-Jcing,  vi.,  8). 

25  "  The  Heavenly  Mother."  As  Tae-ping-wang  adopts  the 
religion  of  the  state,  and  is  a  true  Confucian,  he  certainly  does 
not  allude  in  this  line  to  Laou-tsze's  idea  of  T'heen-Jiea  Moo,  "  the 
Mother  of  the  whole  world"  (Taou-tih-Jcing,  i.,  125),  nor  to  the 
Shing-Moo,  "  Holy  Mother  of  all,"  mentioned  in  the  San-kiaou- 
yuen-lew,  pp.  9,  10，  etc.  But  this  is  doubtless  meant  for  the 
" Holy  Virgin,  Mother  of  God."  Tae-pixg-wang  appears  to  hold 
out  a  hand  to  Papists  as  well  as  to  Protestants  ；  perhaps  also  he 
has  the  Jews  in  view  in  his  introducing  Israel  into  his  classic. 
All  this,  mixed  up  with  the  blasphemous  passages  of  this  part  of 
his  book,  forces  upon  us  the  many  features  of  imposture  which  lie 
has  in  common  with  Mahomet. 
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126  beautiful  and  noble  in  the  extreme  ； 
that  cannot  be-compared. 

127  The  heavenly  elder-brotlier^s-wife  was  virtuous, 
and  exceedingly  considerate  ； 

128  always  exhorting  the  elder-brother 
also  to  act  with-due-deliberation. 

129  Sovereign  Shang-Te 
in  love  to  man-kind, 

130  again  ordered  his  son26 

to  come-down  to  the  round  world  ； 

131  then  he  sent  him  down  to  this  globe, 
and  told  him  not-to-feel  alarmed, 

132  saying  ：  u  Here  I  am 

to  act-as  Lord  and  director  over  thee  ！" 27 

133  In  the  Mow-shin  year  (1848) 

the  son  was  troubled  and  sorrowful  ； 

134  Sovereign  Shang-Te 
then  came  forward 

135  bringing  Yay-soo 

with  him  into  this  lower  globe, 

136  to  instruct  his  son28 

to  bear  and  sustain  the  conflict.29 

137  Te  has-set-up  his  son 

26  Tae-ping-wang  says  this  of  himself. 

27  In  Shoo-hing,  book  v.,  1,  Tan  is  reported  to  have  said,  that 
the  king  "could  be  associated  with  imperial  heaven ― settle  and 
carry  out  good  government 一 by  the  authority  of  Shang-Te,"  etc. 

28  Tae-ping-wang. 

29  Woo-wanq  having  received  T,heen  clang  ming,  "  Heaven's 
complete  orders,"  tung  ching,  "  marched  to  the  east  to  quell  the 
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to  exist  for  ever-more  ； 

138  to  dispel  corrupt  counsels/0 

and  to  manifest  majesty  and  authority  ； 

139  to  judge  and  to  seal-the-doom  of  mankind, 
by  dividing  the  good  from  the  bad, 

140  and  awarding  to  them  the  misery  of  (earth- 

prison)  hell/1 
or  joys  in  the  courts  of  heaven.32 

141  Heaven  does  the  work  ；  andm 
heaven  sustains  and  supports  the  whole. 

142  From  every- where  under  heaven  then, 
let  all-people  come  to  the  king.34 

143  Little  children,  all-of-you^ 

rebellion  there,  and  shewed  that  the  kings  of  Chow  were  moved 
by  Heaven,"  etc.  (Shoo-Jcing,  iv.,  5). 

30  Woo-wang  says  of  himself,  khan  he  chliing  Shang-Te,  "  I 
venture  respectfully  to  be  second  to  Shang-Te  in  suppressing 
confused  (or  rebellious)  counsels,"  etc.  (Shoo-kingy  iv.,  5). 

31  Pwax-kaxg  made  use  of  the  same  terms  (Shoo-king,  ii.，  9), 
" "VThetlier  far  or  near,  yung  suy  fa  Jcieou  szc,  those  who  practise 
sin  shall  be  punished  with  death;"  -while  others  who  practise 
virtue  shall  be  highly  praised. 

32  Leu  says :  "If  the  punishments  of  heaven  were  not  severe, 
the  common  people  would  have  no  good  government,"  etc.  (Shoo- 
Jcing,  vi.，  8). 

33  Kaou-yaou  said  the  same :  T'heen  Tcung,  jin  he  tae  chi, 
" Heaven  does  the  work  ；  men  are  only  his  substitutes  (Shoo- 
Jcing,  i.，  4). 

34  Or,  "  acknowledge  me  king.'  A  similar  phrase  occurs  in 
Shoo-king,  i.,  3,  where  Yo  said  to  Yu,  "  Be  not  remiss,  etc.,  and 
88e  e  lae  wang,  foreigners  from  the  four  quarters  will  come  (to 
your  court)  and  acknowledge  you  king." 
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worship  Shang-Te  ；35 

144  keep  heaven's  mandates,  and36 
do-not  cease  to  conform-to  them. 

145  Desire  to  refine  yourselves  correctly,37 
and  not  with  a  crooked  heart  ； 

146  for  Sovereign  Shang-Te 

always  examines  and  surveys  you.m 

147  Aim-at  refining  yourselves  well/9 

35  Wen  and  Woo-tvang  are  both  extolled  (in  Wwo-king,  v.,  8) 
for  having  directed  their  ministers  and  people  to,  hung  sze  Shang- 
Te,  serve  respectfully  Shang-Te."  See  also  The  Le-ke,  c.  vi.,  etc. 

36  In  Shoo-hing,  v.,  1,  the  young  prince  is  warned  to  mang  Jce 
mow  tse  T'heen,  "  be  able  to  distinguish  the  mandates  or  counsels 
of  heaven." 

37  E-yun  said,  Sieou  Jcieou  shen,  "  He  who  cultivates  (or  reforms) 
himself,  and  is  sincere  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  etc.,  is  an  intelli- 
gent officer  ，，  {Slioo-hing,  iii.，  6). 

38  Shang  said  (JShoo-king,  iii.，  3)，  Suy  tang  ch'hin  houngfei  hhan 
tse  shay,  "  If  sin  rests  upon  my  own  self,  I  will  not  dare  to  excuse 
(or  pardon)  myself.  I  shall  only  submit  to,  Shang-Te  chi  sin,  the 
presence  of  Shang-Te's  mind.  And  in  book  iii.，  15,  we  read  that 
Tsoo-ke  said  to  the  king,  wei  T'heen  keen  hea  ming,  "  Heaven 
surveys  the  common  people,"  &c. 

39  This  is  the  precept  with  which  Confucius  begins  the  Ta-Hio, 
or  "  Great  Study."  "  The  rule  of  the  great  study,"  he  says,  "  con- 
sists in  causing  virtue  to  shine  brightly  ；  in  renovating  others  ； 
in  always  standing  firm  in  the  greatest  good.  Know  that  point, 
and  then  make  up  your  mind  ；  your  mind  once  made  up,  eul  heou 
meng  thseng,  it  will  be  quiet  ；  when  quiet  and  at  rest,  you  will  be 
able  to  search  your  heart,  and  then  attain  your  object." 

" The  emperors  of  old  who  wished  to  govern  the  state  rightly, 
began  with  correcting  their  own  homes  ；  and  before  that  they 
citing  Jce  sin  corrected  their  own  heart  ；  and  in  order  to  rectify 
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and  do  not  refine  yourselves  crookedly.40 

148  Self-practised  vice 

is  the  pathway  to  calamity.41 

149  To  make-good  the  end42 

their  heart  they  first  rectified  their  intentions,"  etc.t  etc.  (Ta-hio. 
chap.  i.). 

40  Confucius  said  ( Shang-Lun,  i.,  2)，  Kliyaou  yen  ling  sze  sia  nee 
jin,  which  the  Mandchu  translator  renders,  Falcsche  gisoun  arakha 
tchira-de  ；  gonin  komso  dere  ；  "  Fair  (i.  e.,  artful)  words  with  a 
plausible  countenance,  and  little  real  virtue  ，，  (benevolence).  And 
in  the  Chung-yung  (chap,  xx.)  we  read,  Taou  mien  ting  tseih  puh 
hhioung :  in  Mandchu,  Doro-be  onggolo  toktobutchi :  mokhorakd. 
" The  rule  of  conduct  once  established,  faint  not :"  and,  adds 
Chtng-wang  (jShoo-Jcing,  vi.,  1，  Chow-kwan),  "  Practice  virtue, 
then  your  heart  will  be  at  ease,  and  you  will  become  daily  more 
excellent  ；  but  tso  wei  sin  laou  jih  chue,  practise  deceit,  then  your 
heart  will  labour,  and  you  will  become  daily  more  stupid."  "  What 
then  is  "to  rectify  or  perfect  one's  intention  ？"  asks  Tshex-tseu. 
It  is  moo  tsze  khe  yay,  "  not  to  deceive  one  self"  ( Ta-Ulo,  chap, 
vi.,  1). 

41  The  "  great  Yu  "  said,  Incuy  Vlieih  ~keih,  "  to  follow  diligently 
the  right  way  is  happiness,  tsung  neih  heang,  but  to  follow  per- 
verse ways  is  calamity,"  like  the  shadow  and  the  echo  {Shoo-hing, 
i.，  3). 

42  "  Everything  (or  business)  which  we  have  figured  to  our- 
selves beforehand  is  established  ；  but  if  it  be  not  pre-considered, 
t8eih-fei,  it  comes  to  nothing  "  ( Ch-yung,  chap.  xx.).  Sze  mian 
ting  tseih  puh  k,himn,  "  If  your  conduct  is  determined  beforehand, 
you  will  not  flag  in  it "  (Ibid.) 

" Consider  well  what  the  result  will  be,  yu  tchi,  while  at  the 
beginning,"  says  E-yun  (Shoo-Jcing,  iii.，  7). 

Wuh  yeou  pen  moh,  sze  yeou  tsung  tchi,  "  Creatures,"  says  Con- 
fucius ( Ta-Hio^  i.)，  "  have  roots  and  fruit  (cause  and  effect),  and 
deeds  (actions)  have  an  end  and  a  beginning  ；"  tchi  so  sian  heou, 
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consider-well  its  beginning.43 

150  An  error  of  a  hair^s  breadth  (value)44 
may  cause  a  distance  of  a  thousand  le. 

151  Pay-serious-attention-to  the  details  of  conduct 
be  true  in  its  hidden-and-least  motives  ； 45 

15.2  for  Sovereign  Shang-Te 
cannot  be  deceived. 

153  Little  children,  all-of-you, 
rouse  your  good- spirits  ； 

154  the  high-laws  of  heaven. 


" to  know  what  comes  first  and  what  comes  after,  kin  taou  ee  I  is 
to  approach  to  a  perfect  rule  of  conduct." 

43  "Alas!"  said  Chdng-hwuy  {Shoo-hing,  iii.,  2)，  "alas!  tsin 
Tcieou  tsung  v:ei  he  tchi,  "  If  you  wish  to  ascertain  the  end,  ponder 
over  the  beginning  ！，， 

•  44  In  the  She-king  (as  quoted  in  C7i-yung,  ch.  xxxiii.)  we  read, 
Till  yeoujo  maou,  "  Virtue  is  like  a  hair  "  in  substance.  And  in 
the  Ch-yung  (chap,  i.),  Confucius  says,  Taou  yay  chay,  puli  ko 
slu-iu  li  yay,  "As  to  the  rule  of  conduct,  it  cannot  swerve  a  hair's 
breadth  ；"  ho  li,  fei  Taou  yay,  "  if  it  can  swerve  at  all,  it  is  not  a 
rule  of  conduct." 

45  Wei  sze-sze  nae  he  yeou  pe,  yeou  pe  woo  hwan,  "  ponder  well 
over  every  detail  of  action,  and  be  fully  prepared  ；  be  prepared, 
and  then  no  calamity  will  befall  you  ；"  said  Yue  to  his  officers 
(Shoo-king,  iii.,  xiii.) 

" There  are  things  which  do  not  appear  from  their  being  hidden  ； 
others  are  imperceptible  on  account  of  their  subtilty;"  Jcoo  kiun- 
tsze  shin  Jce  Vhuh  yay,  "  therefore  does  the  wise  man  watch  over 
himself  "  ( Ch-  Yung,  chap,  i.) 

She  he  so  i,  "  Observe  what  a  man  does,"  says  Confucius,  lean 
ke  so  yeou,  "  and  mark  from  whence  his  actions  proceed  ，，  (SJiang- 
Lun,  ii.  10). 
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cannot  be  broken  j46 

155  Upon  the  good  descend  blessings, 

but  on  the  evil  descend  punishments.47 

156  Obey  heaven  and  live  ； 

rebel- against  heaven  and  perish. 

157  Sovereign  Shang-Te 
is  a  spiritual  Father  ； 

158  all  beings  and  things 
are  dependent-on  him. 

159  Sovereign  Shang-Te 

is  the  father  of  our  spirits  ； 

160  reverently  and  devoutly  serve  him，43 
and  obtain  blessings  and  happiness. 

161  Obey  your  parents  in  the  flesh, 

46  T'heen  ming  fei  tsan,  "  The  decrees  of  Heaven,"  said  T'ang, 
" are  not  erroneous  "  [Shoo-king,  iii.  3). 

47  Kaou-yaou  said,  T'heen  ming  yeou  tlh,  T^heen  Vhaou  yeou  sug, 
" Heaven  decrees  in  favour  of  those  who  are  virtuous,  but  Heaven 
searches  out  in  order  to  punish  those  who  have  transgressed " 
(Shoo-king,  i.  4).  T^ieen  Taou,  "  Heaven's  Rule  (or  Providence) 
that,"  said  T'ang,  full  shen  ho  yin,  "  blesses  the  good  and  curses 
the  licentious,  lias  sent  down  calamities  on  the  house  of  He  a,"  &c. 

Shang-Te- shen  heang-chi  pe-tseang,  tso  puh-shen  heang-chi  pe- 
yang,  "  On  the  good,"  said  E,  "  Shang-Te  sends  down  a  hundred 
blessings  ；  but  on  those  that  do  no  good  he  sends  down  a  hundred 
calamities  "  {Shoo -Icing,  ii.  4).  See  also  I  hid.,  iv.  9,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  same  book  frequently. 

48  Tse  joo  tsae,  says  Confucius,  tse  Shin  joo  Shin  tsae,  "  Worship 
as  if  the  object  of  worship  were  present.  Worship  the  Spirits  (or 
the  Deity)  as  if  the  Spirits  were  present."  For  woo  puh  yu  tse  joo 
puh  tse,  If  "  I  am  not  in  the  sacrifice  (worsliip),  it  is  as  if  I  did 
not  worship  at  all "  (Shang-Lun,  i.  12). 

I) 
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and  enjoy  long  life  :49 

162  endeavour-to  requite  your  progenitors 
and  happiness  will  o/- itself  follow. 

163  Avoid  lewd  or  adulterous-intercourse  ；50 

49  Filial  piety  is  considered  in  China  as  the  duty  on  which  rest 
all  others.  See,  e.  g.,  the  Hiao-hing  wholly  devoted  to  that  sub- 
ject. The  examples  and  allusions  to  it  in  Chinese  authors  are 
numberless,  and  put  to  shame  modem  notions  on  the  fifth  com- 
mandment prevalent  even  among  Christians.  "  Hasten,"  said 
Woo-wang  to  the  people  of  Mei-too,  sze  hieou  laou,  "to  serve  your 
parents,"  yung  hiao  slien  hieou  foo-moo,  etc.,  "  and  when  thus 
dealing  with  filial  piety  towards  your  fathers  and  mothers,"  you 
may  enjoy  your  own  blessings,  etc.  (jShoo-king,  iv.  12). 

Kieod-fan  said,  •'  While  on  my  travels  I  have  not  found  any 
thing  worth  having,"  jin  ihsin  i  weipaou,  "  benevolence  and  filial 
piety  are  alone  valuable  "  ( Ta-hio,  chap,  x.)  See  Ch-yung,  chap, 
xix.,  where  Woo- Wang  is  praised  for  his  dutifulness  towards  his 
parents,  Hiao  clii  tchi  yay,  "  How  great  was  his  filial-piety  i"  And 
in  chap.  xx.  we  read,  jin-chay,  jin-yay,  "  benevolence  is  man;" 
ihsin  thsin  wei  ta,  "  and  of  benevolence,  filial-duty  is  the  most  im- 
portant part :  "  And  again  in  the  same  chapter,  Tseu-sse  men- 
tions " filial-piety,"  {ihsin  thsin  yay)  as  one  of  the  nine  king  or 
" invariable  and  sacred  canons  "  according  to  which  men  act. 

In  Shang-Lun  (i.  2),  Confucius  says  that  Hiao  te-yay  chay  ke 
wei  jinrchi  pen,  "  Filial  and  fraternal  piety  are  the  root  of  jin  bene- 
volence, or  complete  virtue."  See  also,  ibid.,  i.，  7，  ii.  5,  7,  18,  etc., 
We  also  read  (in  Shoo-king,  i.  3)  that  Shun,  the  pattern  of  good- 
ness for  all  succeeding  princes,  used  to  go  out  into  the  fields  daily 
and,  haou  Tceih  yu  min  T'heen,  called  and  cried  to  the  soothing 
Heaven,  yu  foo  moo,  on  account  of  his  father  and  mother,"  that 
Heaven  might  do  them  good,  etc. 

sc  T'ano  says  (Shoo-king,  ii.  3),  Whenever  I  establish  the  state 
I  shall  not  follow  improper  regulations,  woo  lang  Vhaou  yin,  I 
shall  not  come  near  to  excess  or  licentiousness." 
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avoid 皿 cleanness  and  indecency.51 

164  Do-not  tell  lies,52 

do-not  kill  nor  injure  any  one.53 

165  Do-not  rob  nor  steal;54 


" Now  I  command  you,  says  Pwan-kang  (ibid.,  ii.  10)，  this  one 
thing  woo  h"lie  icei  i  tsze  ch'how,  Do  not  raise  filthy  thoughts  to 
render  yourselves  offensive,"  etc.  "  Dare  not,  kan  yeou  seun  yu  ho 
sih,  said  E-yun  (ibid,  ii.,  4),  be  given  up  to  covetousness  and  to 
lust."  "  Let  not  your  Majesty,"  said  Chung-hway  and  T'ang, 
jyuh  urli  shing  siJi,  puh  chili  hole,  "follow  after  music  and  women  ； 
let  him  not  be  greedy  of  wealth  and  gain"  (ibid.,  iii.  1). 

51  Kliiu  tsan,  yuen  sih  tseen  ho  eul  hwei  tih,  "  To  drive  away 
flatterers,"  says  Confucius,  "to  remove  temptations  to  lust,  to 
despise  wealth,  and  to  make  much,  of  virtue,  is  the  means  to 
encourage  worth  and  wisdom  among  men"  (CJi-Yung,  chap,  xx.) 

The  wicked  Chow,  tso  Jc'he  h'he  yin  h'heaou  i  yul  nia  jhi,  "  in- 
vented ingenious  contrivances  and  licentious  tricks  to  please  wo- 
men," therefore  Shang-Te  sent  down  upon  him  great  calamity, 
etc.  (Shoo-Jdng,  iv.,  3). 

52  Yung  yen-che  km — yen  hoo  ping,  king  hoo  yen,  "  Invariable 
caution  in  speaking ― words  which  correspond  with,  the  conduct, 
and  a  conduct  corresponding  with  the  words,"  is  assuredly  the 
way  to  render  the  wise  man  perfect,  etc.  (Ch-yung,  chap,  xiii.) 
Again  (in  Sliang-Lun,  ii.,  24),  Confucius  says,  the  wise  man 
yaou  nuh  yu  yen  eul  min  yu  hing,  "  desires  to  be  slow  to  speak 
and  diligent  in  action."  For  ching  chay,  etc.,  "  truth  (or  upright- 
ness) in  the  abstract  is  the  rule  of  Heaven  ；  and  that  which  is  true 
is  the  rule  of  men,"  etc.  ( Ch-yung,  chap,  xx.) 

53  Tsze-kung  said,  "  As  I  do  not  wish  that  men  should  do  me 
harm,  so  also  I  wish,  woo  kea  choo  jin,  not  to  inflict  injury  upon 
others"  (Shang-Lun,  i.，  ii.) 

54  Confucius  says  ( Ch-yung,  chap,  xiii.,  and  also  in  the  Lun-yu) 
tchung  slwo  wei  Taou  puh  yuen,  "  He  who  exhausts  himself  in  not 
doing  to  others  what  he  wishes  not  to  have  done  to  himself  {shoo) 
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do-not  covet  nor  be  avaricious.55 

166  Sovereign  Shang-Te, 

will  fully  carry-out  his  laws.56 

167  Therefore  obey  Heaven's  commands 
and  enjoy  heavenly  happiness. 

168  Be  thankful-for  Heaven's  favours, 


is  not  far  from  the  perfect  rule  of  conduct.  What  he  does  not  like 
to  have  done  to  himself  he  also  does  not  do  to  others."  This  say- 
ing of  the  Chinese  philosopher,  which  agrees  remarkably  with  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  (St.  Matthew,  vii.  13),  is  said  by  him  to  be 
nearly  the  sum  total  of  the  Taou,  or  perfect  rule  of  conduct.  Yet 
his  own  system  of  moral  virtue,  in  which  he  excels  above  many- 
men,  was  far  from  proving  sufficient  and  himself  yearned  for 
something  better,  as  he  repeatedly  implies  in  his  writings  ；  for 
instance  when  he  says  (JShang-Lun,  iv.,  i.  3),  Tih-che  puh  sieou, 
etc.,  "  Virtue  is  not  adequate  to  keep  men  from  evil; ― those  who 
hear  of  righteousness  are  unable  to  follow  it  ；  and  the  evil  are  not 
able  to  alter  their  course.    It  is  a  grief  to  me  ！" 

55  Confucius  says  (Shang-Lun,  ii.  2，  11)  laun-tsze  wei  tlh,  etc., 
" the  wise  man  chooses  virtue  ；  the  mean  man  cares  more  for  a  landed 
estate  (or  possessions).  The  wise  man  minds  what  the  law  forbids, 
the  mean  man  only  his  own  advantage."  There  is  a  Mandchu 
maxim  (31ing-hien-dsi,  73)  similar  to  this, — -4?n&asa  saisa  dclwur- 
ganga  babe  oulhimbi :  bouya  niyalma  aisingga  babe  oulhimbi.  "  Wise 
men  mind  righteous  deeds  ；  mean  men  mind  only  gold-and-gain." 
Confucius  adds  (jShang-Lun,  ibid.),  fang  yu  le，  etc.,  "  He  who 
craves  after  gain  in  his  daily  conduct,  is  deeply  hated."  And 
(Ibid.,  16)  says,  kiun-tsze  yu  yu  e,  etc.  "  The  wise  man  dwells 
on  justice,  the  mean  man  on  gain."  The  Mandchu  maxim  above 
quoted  is  probably  a  translation  of  this  saying  of  Confucius. 

56  Confucius  says,  Hwo  my  yu  T'heen,  etc.,  "  If  I  contract  sin 
against  Heaven,  no  supplication  will  avail "  (Shang-Lun,  ii.,  1， 
13). 
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and  live-on  Heaven，s  bounty.57 

169  For  heaven  blesses  the  good/8 
but  curses  depraved  men. 

170  Little  children,  all-of-you 
correct  your  own- selves  ； 59 

171  for  the  upright  are  men  ；  but60 
the  vicious  are  demons. 

172  Little  children,  all-of-you, 

seek  to  have  no  cause-for-shame, 


57  "  Wlien  Heaven,"  says  Woo-wang,  "  is  favourable  to  the 
people,  ming  die  so  yuh,  etc.,  what  the  people  long  after,  Heaven 
will  grant  it  to  them,"  etc.  (Shoo-Jcing,  iv.，  1).  "  Praise  be  to  the 
virtuous  man,"  says  the  She-king  (quoted  in  Ch-yung,  ch.  xvii.) 
show  leen  yu  Tlieen,  etc.,  "he  receives  his  wealth  from  Heaven, 
aud  Heaven  multiplies  upon  him  his  blessings." 

58  Wei  tih  t'hung  T'heen,  etc.,  "  It  is  only  virtue  that  will  move 
heaven,"  said  Shun  to  Yd  {Shoo-hing^  i.，  3)，  and  keih  heang pnh 
tseen  tsae  jin,  etc.,  "  prosperity  and  adversity  do  not  come  to  men 
at  random  ；  but  Heaven  sends  down  calamities  and  blessings  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  men's  virtue." 

59  Confucius  said,  kwo  tseih  wuh  tan  ke,  "  When  you  have  trans- 
gressed, fear  not  to  turn  "  (SJiang  Lun,  i.，  1，  3.) 

60  Tching-chay  tsze  ching  yay,  etc.,  "  perfection  is  its  own  com- 
pletion ； it  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  things.  The  perfect 
man  is  not  satisfied  with  his  own  perfection  ；  lie  aims  at  perfect- 
ing others  also,"  etc.  ( Ch-yung,  chap.  xxv.). 

61  The  She-king  (quoted  in  Ch-yung,  chap,  xxxiii.)  says,  "  The 
wise  man,  examining  his  interior,  sees  that  there  be  in  him  no 
disease,  and  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  his  intentions."  And 
Confucius  (JS hang- Lun,  i"  2,  18)  says,  Chin  king,  etc.,  "  Take  heed 
to  your  conduct  that  there  be  no  cause  for  repentance,"  etc. 
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173  for  Te  loves  the  upright,62 

but  he  curses  abundantly  the  wicked. 

174  Little  children,  all-of-you, 
take-care  not  to  err, 

175  for  Sovereign  Shang-Te 
sees  far  and  wide.64 

176  If  you  long  to  enjoy  happiness, 
refine  and  correct  yourselves.^ 


62  Peh  fuh  Jcoo,  etc.  "  The  virtuous,"  says  Confucius,  "  is  not 
left  an  orphan  ；  he  must  have  friends  "  (Shang-Lun,  ii.，  2,  25). 

63  Woo-wang  said,  "  The  wickedness  having  been  perceived  on 
high,  koo  T'heen  heang  sang,  etc.,  Heaven,  therefore,  has  sent 
down  calamities  upon  the  Yin  dynasty,"  etc.  (Shoo-Jcing,  iv.，  12). 

64  "  Heaven,"  says  E-yun,  keen  Jcieou  tih,  etc"  sees  his  virtue," 
and  makes  use  of  it,  etc. 

65  Confucius  says  (Shang-Lun,  iii.,  2,  4)，  Jin  chay  lo  shan,  etc., 
" perfect  virtue  gives  happiness  as  firm  as  a  mountain,"  etc. 
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